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THE COOLIE TRADE FROM CHINA 
TO PERU.* 


Tus traffic commenced in 1849, the first 
cargo being despatched from Cum-sing- 
moon, the anchorage of the opium fleet, per 
British ship, Lady Montague, Smith, master. 
The mortality which occurred on board this 
vessel on the passage was so enormous that 
Government took the matter up, and some 
repulsive disclosures resulted. I have not 
been able to lay my hands on the papers re- 
lative to the affair, but if my memory serves 
me aright, the vessel started with about 450 
coolies, out of which number upwards of 
250 died on the passage. 

~~ What number of coolies have been sent 
from China to Peru since 1849 to the pre- 
sent time, I have no means of ascertaining, 
but certainly many more than 100,000. How 
many of these may be now living it is mere 
conjecture to compute. I feel pretty sure 
that not 100 have ever returned to their 
native country (notwithstanding that the 
contracts express a servitude of five years 
only), so that the number remaining at 
present in Peru will correctly indicate the 
residue. I fancy 10,000 would be found 
considerably over the mark. Mr. Consul 

“Robertson, writing from Canton to Mr. 
Hammond, under date of November 10, 1854, 





* This exceedingly interesting and most impor- 
tant statement was submitted to a meeting of 
the Association for the promotion of Social 
Science, on Thursday, November the 25th, ult. 
We are indebted for permission to print it to the 
author, Y. J. Murrow, Esq. (Ed. A. S. RB.) 





stated, on information derived from the Pe- 
ruvian Consul of that port, that from 1849 
to 1854, both years inclusive, 7356 coolies 
had been sent to Peru, of which 549 had 
died on the passage. This statement is 
clearly incorrect on the face of it, for an 
unfinished year being embraced in it, the 
returns of mortality from Peru must have 
been extremely defective. The mortality on 
board the Lady Montague alone will account 
for nearly half the number stated, and I am 
aware that excessive mortality occurred on 
board several of the early vessels which took 
coolies to Peru besides the Lady Montague. 
This mortality on board of Chinese coolie 
ships is not rightly comprehended in Eng- 
land. The rate of mortality on board of free 
Chinese emigrant ships is singularly small. 
For instance, when Chinese emigrated in 
large numbers from Hong-Kong to Califor- 
nia, in the early days of the gold discoveries, 
it was usual for the passage to be made with- 
out a single death, and the average mortality 
was below 1 per cent. In several instances 
the passage exceeded 100 days, and yet in 
no case was the mortality great. Subse- 
quently, when a large free emigration 
occurred to Australia, the rate of mortality 
was a trifle in excess of the figures above 
indicated, but stillit was very small. Again, 
the mortality on board the ships: which have 
been despatched by the British Emigration 
Agent at Canton to British Guiaua has been 
insignificant, although in:excess of the rate to 
San Franciseo and Australia, on account of 
the voyage being longer, and involving the 
necessity of crossing the equator twice. 
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The mortality returns of emigration from 
China to Peru have never been ascertained, 
but the rate has certainly exceeded 25 per 
cent. Bad asthe cases were which the pub- 
lic press has so repeatedly exposed, even 
worse cases have remained concealed. I was 
assured by a Macao official, that in one case, 
a vessel which left Macao for Peru with 
upwards of 300 coolies, only landed five alive 
at Callao, and that these all died in hospital 
within a fortnight from their arrival. 

The general belief that the excessive mor- 
tality on board Chinese coolie ships to Peru, 
as compared with that of vessels conveying 
Chinese emigrants or coolies to California, 
Australia, or British Guiana, is owing to the 
difference{n the victualling, is a pure fallacy. 
A respectable Chinese shopkeeper does not 

d more than ten cents per day on his 
food, and coolie dealers are much too wise in 
their generation to run the risk of losing 
valuable property for the sake of two or 
three dollars, which really is all the differ- 
ence between feeding a coolie properly and 
half-starving him, I should say that Chi- 
nese coolie ships are better victualled than 
Chinese emigrant ships. ‘he coolie ship, as 
a rule, is more overcrowded than the emigrant 
ship, which may have some little to do with 
the excessive rate of mortality that occurs on 
board the former. But how does it happen, 
before the British Passenger Act of 1855 
came into force at Hong-kong, that the emi- 
grant ship was just as crowded as the coolie 
ship, and still the mortulity was a baga- 
telle ? 

The cause of the difference can only be 
attributed to kidnapping, or man-stealing, or 
some other circumstance attending the en- 
gagement of the coolies. In some cases 
actual kidnapping is resorted to: in others, a 
Chinaman having lost his all at a gaming- 
table, will stake his n at its barracoon 
value, and will stand by the result. In many 
cases Chinese commit thefts, and base their 
calculations on being able thus to stake their 
bodies. Should they win, they can restore 
the thing stolen; should they lose, the bar- 
racoon becomes their sanctvary. In other 
cases, again, deceptions of various kinds are 


P The free emigrant to California and Aus- 
tralia, or the hired agricultural labourer to 
British Guiana, has a hopeful future to look 
forward to; but the coolie to Peru knows 
his doom from the moment that the barra- 
coon doors are closed on him. Restraint and 
the lash stare him in the face. His comrades 
have all a tale to tell, There is no further 
delicacy as to the nature of the arrangement ; 
the captor and captive quite understand each 
other. The first is a mere man-stealer, the 
second “‘ has sold himself as a pig.” Should 
the victim resist and repudiate the contract, 
a host of witnesses are at hand who “ saw 
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him consent to the sale and receive the 
money.” Coercion puts down resistance, 
which only intensifies misery. 

Chinese are fatalists to a man, and when 
they give up hope they are utterly careless 
of life. They despond, cannot be aroused, 
and waste away. Hence the mortality 
amongst the coolies sent to Peru. 

The party who is principally interested in 
the importation of coolies into Peru is the 

ano contractor, who has always experienced 

ifficulty in obtaining the required labour 
for collecting and shipping that article, 
which is most offensive to the workmen 
employed upon it. In the first instance, the 
contractor undoubtedly directed all the pro- 
ceedings in China necessary for obtaining 
coolies, and I think *there can be little doubt 
that to his baneful influence must be attribu- 
ted all the evils which have accrued. As 
tragedies and outrages were developed, 
cleverly devised rules were promulgated to 
avert their recurrence, but these rules have 
ever been evaded, and have been more 
honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 

Reports of the ill-treatment of the coolies 
who were sent to Peru became rife soon 
after the traffic commenced. Thus, on 
gy 25, 1852, Mr. Consul Elmslie wrote 
to Dr. Bowring (Lxv111., 345) :— 


‘*A large portion of the coolies, however, are 
sent to dig guano on Chincha Island, where, 
from the nature of the labour, they either 
speedily die, or undergo excessive misery and 
suffering. Many have been known to commit 
suicide.” 


Again, on January 5, 1853, Dr. Bowring 
wrote to the Foreign Office (sume vol.) :— 


“But the field where the amount of misery 
and misdoing in connection with the Chinese 
emigration will be far the widest, is where 
foreign agents and foreign ships are employed 
in collecting and or Chinese to foreign 
countries and colonies. There is every reason 
to fear that iniquities, searcely exceeded by those 
practised on the African coast, and on the 
African middle passage, have not been wanting. 
The statements which have reached China of the 
condition of the coolies on the guano islands, the 
reported sale of coolies in the public market- 
places of Peru, the deceits practised in order to 
obtain labourers for the railway of the Isthmus 
of Darien, are rather subjects of general con- 
versation than of official cognizance.” 


These dreadful rumours continued to be 
circulated and to obtain credence without 
attracting any suitable action, until it came 
to pass that a number of shipmates, who 
had lately returned from the Chincha 
Islands, petitioned the Lords of the Privy 
Council of Trade, on June 27, 1854, calling 
their lordships’ consideration to certain facts 
which they themselves had witnessed and 
bore testimony to (xxx1x., 187). They 
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declared that ‘murderous cruelties were 
practised on the Chinese coolies who were 
employed loading vessels with guano.” They 
explained that the taskmasters were tall, 
African negroes, “who were armed with a 
lash of four plaits of cow-hide, five feet in 
length and an inch and a half thick, 
tapering to a point.” This weapon was 
little used during the early ay of the day, 
but about four o’clock in the afternoon it 
was put in constant requisition, for the 
purpose of compelling the coolies, who, from 
weakness or other cause, fell short in the 
completion of their allotted task. 


“The slightest resistance was punished by a 
flogging littie short of murder, the first six or 
twelve cuts stifling the agonising cries which 
rang through the fleet. There was no tying-up, 
the nearest Chinaman being compelled, by a 
cut of the lash, to lay hold of an arm or leg, and 
stretch the miserable sufferer on his stomach on 
the guano. The mere weight alone of the lash 
made their bodies shake, blackening the flesh at 
every blow, besides cutting into it like a sabre, 
and when a convulsive movement took place, a 
sabordinate placed his boot on the shoulders to 
keep the quivering body down.” 


The petitioners averred, that during their 
stay “‘ many of the coolies sprang over the 
cliffs; that many buried themselves alive in 
the guano; and that many hid themselves 
in the caves of the islands, where they were 
starved to death, their dead bodies floating 
round in numbers.” The petitioners plainly 
set forth that the. brother of the guano 
contractor, Don Elias, having been sent to 
China to obtain coolies, was killed on the 
return passage during a revolt of the victims, 
and that the cruelties above detailed were 
justified by the perpetrators, and sought to 
be extenuated as being in retaliation for his 
death. 

Copies of this petition were sent to the 
British officials deputed to and resident in 
China and in Peru. Mr. Sullivan, the 
Consul-General at Peru, opened a corre- 
spondence with the Peruvian authorities on 
the subject, which extracts appear in the 
Parliamentary Papers above referred to. The 
Peruvian government did not so much deny 
the charge of barbarity, as promise better 
treatment of the coolies for the future; and 
as the lack of surveillance is clearly admitted, 
the onus is evidently placed on the shoulders 
of the guano contractor. 

One of Consul- General Sullivan’s en- 
closures, however, tells its own tale. It 
consists of a letter which the Peruvian Con- 
sulat Canton addressed to his government, of 
which the following is an extract : 


“The guano islands are represented to be as 
so many prisons where the Chinese are mal- 
treatel. ‘To a certain point this cannot be 
d..iel for want of proofs, and more so as the 
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captains themselves of Peruvian vessels, who 
come with guano to return with Chinese, give 
such information. The captain of the Victoria, 
lately arrived, has stated to me in my office, in 
presence of another person, that the coolies in 
Chincha Islands are treated worse than 
slaves.” 


Sir John Bowring, under his authority of 
Superintendent of Trade, issued, in the 
Government Gazette of Hong-kong, a procla- 
mation, dated September 11, 1864, prohibit- 
ing British vessels from engaging in the 
conveyance of coolies to Peru. This docu- 
ment ran thus :— 


‘* Whereas authentic information has reached 
Her Majesty’s Government of intolerable cruelties 
and oppressions practised upon Chinese emi- 
grants, who have been conveyed in British ships 
to the Chincha or guano islands, and reduced to 
a state of Slavery.” 


On November 21 following, Lord Claren- 
don gti of this proclamation, but on 
the 8th of the following month his lordship 
wrote to Sir John Bowring, and desired him 
to rescind it, on the ground “that from 
information received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it appears that the Chinese labour- 
ers at the Chincha Islands are now better 
treated, and under regular supervision.” The 
precise nature of the “ information received” 
is not set forth in the papers which refer to 
this matter. 

The traffic thus encouraged derived a 
fresh impetus, and was carried on with vigour: 
Macao swarmed with Peruvians, who were 
all engaged in the shipment of coolies. Our 
gunboats continually fell in with Macoa lor- 
chas on the coast, which were engaged in 
receiving coolies, who were invariably im- 
prisoned in the hold. 

About June 1861, a French ship, called 
the Ville a Agen, of Bordeaux, was char- 
tered, fitted and victualled in Hong-kong, 
to receive and convey a full complement of 
coolies to Peru. The master was under the 
impression that the coolies would be em- 
barked at Macao, but on his reporting the 
ship’s arrival at that port to the charterer’s 
agents, he was ordered to proceed under the 
terms of the charter-party to a place called 
Kin-chow- wong, situate on the west coast of 
China. 

Kin-chow-wong was then a terra incognita, 
not being laid down on any published chart. 
It is formed by an indentation of the coast, 
the entrance to the harbour being narrow, 
shallow, and not easily discernible. It leads to 
a large land-locked bay, contiguous to which 
are several towns or large villages. The 
Macao coolie dealers had for some time esta- 
blished themselves there, carrying on their 
traffic by means of lorchas, which obtained 
coolies as best they could and conveyed them 
to Macao. 
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The Peruvian coolie dealers had formed 
the notion of loading vessels at Kin-chow- 
wong direct to Peru, thereby saving the 
official and barracoon charges of Macao, as 
also the passage thither. 

The difficulties in carrying out this plan 
were these: Imprimis, Kin-chow-wong, not 
being a port opened to foreign trade by 
treaty, any foreign vessel resorting thereto 
was subject to seizure and confiscation. In 
the second place, according to the laws of 
Peru it is necessary that a contract in due 
form shall be made and entered into with 
each coolie, which contract shall contain the 
uttestation of the Consul-General of Peru to 
the effect that the terms have been explained 
and agreed to by the coolie. 

The first-named difficulty was met by 
simply ignoring the existence of any treaty 
oreven government in China, and thus the 
extreme secrecy observed became a neces- 
sary. The second difficulty was met by the 
Consul-General of Peru delegating his power 
of certifying the contracts to the agent of 
the parties who shipped the coolies at Kin- 
chow-wong. 

The name of this agent was Pastor. He 
appears to have resided there (at Kin-chow- 
wong) some time previous to the arrival 
of the Ville d’ Agen, and has despatched 
several vessels laden with coolies to Peru— 
notably, a large French ship called the 
Pomone. He employed three lorchas to 
scour the adjacent waters, and to convey the 
eoolies whom they obtained to the ship until 
a full lading should be secured. The natives 
had become aroused at the practices pursued, 
and signs of resistance and retaliation had 
been manifested. After the Ville d’ Agen 
had received about 250 coolies, not more than 
half her full complement, three of the crew 
of one of the lorchas above named were seized 
by the villagers. The lorcha got held a 
consultation, and being assisted by some of 
the crew of the Ville d’ Agen, a raid was 
made on the offending village, when forty- 
five people were captured, whom it was 
intended to hold until the sailors should be 
surrendered. This outrage excited the diffe- 
rent villages to combined and vigorous re- 
sistance, and the lorchas had to retreat to the 
ship. The forty-five captured villagers 
were confined in one lorcha:; they made a 
desperate attempt to liberate themselves, but 
failed, and being battened down in the hold, 
they scuttled the lorcha in despair, and were 
all drowned. 

It being useless for the ship to wait any 
longer, and there being some risk of the vil- 
lagers attacking her, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed with her to Macao, Pastor and all his 
establishment taking passage in her. In 
going over the bar at the entrance of the 
bay she struck heavily, and commenced 

eaking. The master, who was seized with 
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compunction at the share he had taken in the 
matter, resolved, despite the remonstrance of 
Pastor, to proceed to Hong-kong, instead of 
to Macao, and make a clean breast of it. He 
accordingly reached Hong-kong on August 
29, 1861. 

The French authorities claimed jurisdiction 
over ship, master and crew, and their claim 
was respected and allowed by the Hong-kong 
Government. Pastor and another (theagent 
of the charterer) were, however, tried for 
dealing in slaves on the high seas under 5 
Geo. 1V. c. 113. The case broke down on 
technicalities. On Pastor leaving the court 
he was urrested under a warrant of the 
Governor of the colony at the instance of the 
Governor-General of Canton, on a charge ot 
murder, On that charge he was arraigned 
before the chief magistrate, who committed 
him to safe custody for the purpose of his 
being delivered over to the Chinese authori- 
ties. Pastor’s counsel thereupon took out a 
writ of Habeas Corpus. On this being argued 
before the Chief Justice of the colony 
(Adams) it was decided that the committa. 
was in order, and that the Governor, al- 
though not bound to surrender Pastor to the 
Chinese authorities, might do so if he pleased. 
The result was that Pastor was sent to prison 
until the opinion of the law-officers of the 
Crown should be ascertained. A deposit of 
10,000 dollars was subsequently accepted as 
security for his appearance, which sum was 
returned on the opinion{of the Crown lawyers 
being received, to the effect that Pastor could 
not be surrendered to a power whose tribu- 
nals we ignore by the externtoriality element 
of our treaties. 

I should mention, however, that the 
coolies whom the Ville d’ Agen brought to 
Hong-kong were carefully examined by 
Mr. Mayer, the interpreter of the British 
Consulate at Canton, These examinations 
were never published, but I »m aware th 
they revealed a system of man-stealing 
which was absolutely appalling. It was on 
the depositions of these coolies that the 
Governor-General of Canton founded his 
charge of murder against Pastor. These 
depositions are to be found in the archives of 
the colony of Hong-kong. An official of 
that colony, who had access to them, told me 
that there wws sufficient contained in them 
to hang Pastor twenty times over. 

The incumbent of the post of Consul- 
General of Peru left China shortly after the 
trial of Pastor, who returned to Peru imme- 
diately on his being released on the deposit 
of 10,000 dollars. The post remained vacant 
for about one year, when Pastor obtained 
the nomination, and, thus vested, he returned 
to China, and took a large residence ot 
Macao. The press of Hong-kong denounced 
this appointment in strong terms, and the 
Governor at Macao refused to acknowledge 
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him, not on account of the proceedings which 
had been taken aguinst him in Hong-kong, 
but because of some pronunciamento which 
hud been recorded against him in the Macao 
court. I made repeated inquiries in Macao 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature 
of the charge which Jed to this pronwneia- 
mento, but the matter was too deeply wrap 
up in mystery fur me to fathom, All I 
could learn was, that the charge referred 
to some act which Pastor had committed 
in Macao, in his pursuit of the coolie trade, 

rior to his opening the establishment at 

in-chow-wong. I likewise ascertained that 
his position as Consul-General disabled the 
Goveqnor of Macao from carrying out the 
pronunciamento against Pastor, even had the 
Governor been so inclined. 

But although Governor Amaral refused to 
acknowledge Pastor as Consul-General of 
Peru, still the latter performed the functions 
of that office, obtaining all its emoluments, 
which consisted principally of a fee of two 
dollars for the alleged attestation of each in- 
dividual coolie contract; that is to say, for 
the attestation at the foot of each contract, 
thet its terms had been explained to the 
coolie, and that he voluntarily consented to 
its conditions. 

The exportation of coolies from Macao 
to Peru proceeded for some time, under 
Consul-General Pastor's protection, the mor- 
tality in many vessels being excessive. The 
officer who succeeded Sefior Amaral as 
Governor of Macao (Antonio Sergio de 
Souza) having learnt that a number of 
Chinese coolies had been branded like sheep 
on their arrival at Peru, and that the formal 
contract entered into at Macao was a mere 
delusion, prohibited the traffic, a step which 
effectually put a stop to it altogether. 

The emigration traffic at Hong-kong is 
now conducted under an imperial Act, known 
as ‘‘ The Chinese Passenger Act of 1855,” 
which provides regulations for free as well 
as hired emigrants. Since that Act came 
into force until last August, only one vessel 
under a foreign flag has ever left Hong- 
kong with hired emigrants, although a 
number of British vessels had done so, but 
in no case for Peru. In 1866, Governor 
MacDonnell, considering that the provisions of 
the Chinese Passengers’ Act were not suf- 
ficiently stringent as — to hired emi- 
yrants, laid an ordinance before the Legisla- 
tive Council of Hong-kong’, adapted to meet 
what he deemed the exigencies of the case. 
This ordinance was numbered 6 of 1867, and 
passed the Council under the protest of the 
Chief Justice (Small), and Mr. Whittall, an 
un-official member, who urged that hired 
emigration should be entirely prohibited. 
The Secretary of State disallowed this ordi- 
nance, because it infringed on imperial pre- 
rogative. ‘The Governor, expunging the 
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objectionable portion, caused the ordinance to 
be again brought forward, and it passed as 
number 12 of 1868. This being approved 
by the Secretary of State, is now the law of 
the colony. 

About the commencement of this year, a 
vessel under Belgian colours, called the 


ped | Frederic, arrived at Hong-kong, having 


been despatched from Peru for the purpose of 
obtaining a cargo of Chinese coolies, I am 
credibly assured, that although nominally 
Belgian owned, the vessel is actually the 
property of the guano contractor in Lima, 
who I am aware has an agent in Hong- 
kong. All attempts to obtain a cargo of 
coolies for the Frederic at Macao or Amoy 
proving unavailing, a correspondence was set 
on foot between or on behalf of the guano 
contractor and the local government of Hong- 
kong, with the object of having the emi- 
gration laws as applied to hired coolies so 
relaxed or interpreted as to permit of the 
Frederic loading. The precise nature of 
this correspondence is kept a profound secret, 
but the result, as I am informed, was, that 
the required permission was given on con- 
dition that the coolies to be engaged were 
only to be employed in the service of the 
house for whom they were shipped, and, 
further, that they were not to be employed 
on the guano islands, but only for construct- 
ing a railway. Whether any steps have 
been taken to secure the performance of these 
conditions I am not informed. From 
another quarter I learn that the concessions 
from the Governor of Hong-kong to the 
agent of the guano contractor consisted in 
instructions to the emigration officer to 
be indulgent in the execution of his duty, 
so as to evade the stringency which the 
ordinance had been framed to enact. At all 
events, by last advices the Frederic was 
certainly in Hong-kong loading coolies for 
Peru, and Mr. D. R. Caldwell was employed 
to engage them. I may add that Mr. 
Caldwell has been employed for some time 
by the before-named agent of the guano con- 
tractor to effect sales of that article among 
the Chinese agriculturists. 

The object of this paper is to point out 
that an extensive emigration from China to 
Peru has taken place in open defiance of the 
laws of China, and in utter disregard of all 
national obligations; that an organized 
system of shameless kidnapping and decep- 
tion has been practised on the coolies, who 
have been coerced or cajoled into emigrating 
thither; that the most barbarous and mur- 
derous cruelties have been practised on the 
victims of this system, whilst prosecutin 
the duties of the so-called contract, whic 
formed the trap wherein they were caught ; 
and that the destruction of probably 100,000 
innocent lives has been the result. I seek to 
shew that the Peruvian Government has 
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been a party to this system of sanguinary 
fraud, sae tosongh culpable apathy ; partly 
by the pretence of promulgating rules and 
regulations, preventive and salutary in their 
context, but delusory and inoperative from 
their being for ever a dead letter; partly by 
placing the matter in the hands of their 
guano contractor, who evidently enjoyed a 
rfect immunity from the performance of 

share of the so-called coolie contracts ; 
and still more x ang in appointing a no- 
torious man-~stealer as their Consul-General 
in China. I desire to point out, that after 
the coolie traffic to Peru had been utterly 
stopped in China by the weight of its 
notorious infamy, the Government of Hong- 
kong lent, or appeared to lend, the sanction 
of British support and protection to a deli- 
berate attempt made by the agent of the 
guano contractor to revive it. 

One point ,remains to be considered. It 
is not pretended, so far as I am aware, that 
the condition of Chinese coolies in Peru has 
been so altered and ameliorated as to justify 
the hope or expectation that their condition 
is rendered what the proper performance of 
their contract should lead to. In case, how- 
ever, such a consummation should be set up, 
T call attention to the following extract re- 
produced from a late ape of the Morn- 
ing Star. Where M. Hovey obtained his 
figures from I have no idea, but certainly 
they are grievously understated : 

“The American Government, as is well 
known, looks with unfriendly eye on the 
coolie trade, as distinguished from their own 
emigration of the Asiatics; and we are 
therefore not surprised to find its representa- 
tive in China interfering on behalf of the 
Chinese who have been induced to settle in 
Peru, The latter have managed to make 
their condition known to Mr. Hovey, the 
American Minister to that republic: and we 
have seldom read a more pathetic document 
than that in which they set forth their 
grievance. During the last thirty years 
some thirty thousand Chinamen from the 
province of Canton have been induced, under 
various specious pretexts, to emigrate to 
Peru. The movement began almost con- 

emporaneously with the rebellion. Want 
of food impelled this multitude to listen to 
the fine ne of lying agents, who 
promised them good wages and kind treat- 
ment if they would only cross the sea. 
Their experience, as described in the me- 
morial to Mr. Hovey, is well calculated to 
excite commiseration. Their lot would be a 
hard one, even if they had not to complain 
of a positive breach of faith. Their physical 
powers are largely overtaxed, and they fre- 
quently suffer from personal brutalities for 
which they have no means of redress. But 
they complain, not so much of incessant toil, 
as of insufficient food and clothing. These, 
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they say, “‘are doled out to us in the most 
meagre manner, so that we are weakened 
for want of food. If we cry out for our 
griefs and wrongs we are made to suffer 
more reproaches and outrages, so that some- 
times we bear the violence which ends in 
death, and every where see the grief that 
rives people to make away with them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Hovey, not being able to read the 
petition, forwarded it to Mr. Ross Browne, the 
American Minister at Pekin, who transmitted 
one copy to Prince Kung, and another to 
Mr. Hamilton Fish, the Secretary of State 
at Washington. Mr. Browne attaches credit 
to the charges which the luckless emigrants 
have made against their Peruvian task- 
makers; and expresses his belief that “the 
enlghtened Peruvian Government” will take 
prompt measures for the suppression of the 

ve abuses which have been brought to 
ight. We fear that his confidence in the 
“enlightened Peruvian Government” does 
not rest upon a more stable foundation than 
his own diplomatic courtesy, for the cruelties 
which have been, for many years, perpe- 
trated under the eye of the authorities of 
Peru are only too notorivuus. The Chinese, 
who have given audible expression to their 
complaints, are the least unfortunate of their 
countrymen. ‘There are many others who 
work in the mines or on the guano islands, 
whose condition is intinitely worse. The 
ano labourers, especially, are not only 
ard used, but suffer from loathsome diseases, 
generated by the offensive atmosphere which 
they are compelled Pe aE to breathe. 
The guano kills them in time, but only after 
months and years of intolerable misery. 
These wretched beings can of course make 
no complaint, but if representations are ad- 
dressed to Peru by the Government of the 
United States, it will be well if they are 
not forgotten. Mr. Browne states that there 
is now a better regulation of the emigration 
system in the ports of China, but he truly 
says that no regulations adopted there will 
avail to make the trade a decent one, unless 
the emigrants are put under the efficient 
protection of the law in the countries to 
which they are despatched. Prince Kung 
replied to M. Browne in a very fairly-spoken 
letter. The celestial statesman exhibits an 
amount of humanity which might well put 
the Peruvians to the blurh. He ex presses 
his sympathy with his unhappy countrymen 
and his desire to serve them; but, conscious 
of his own weakness, he prays that the 
American Minister in Peru may be moved 
to make the necessary inquiries into their 
actual treatment, and employ his good offices 
on their behalf. That Mr. Hovey will act 
upon this suggestion, and that too with the 
full authority of his Government, we cannot 
doubt; and we hope that, as a consequence, 
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the condition of the docile and industrious 
Chinese will undergo a change for the better. 








THE FREEDMEN’S COMMITTEE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Re Tr.” 


Dear S1r,—The Committee of Correspon- 
dence with American Freedmen’s-Aid Asso- 
ciations feel it incumbent on them to extend 
widely a knowledge of the educational ad- 
vantayes conferred on the freedmen by the 
‘Final Appeal ” Fund, raised in this country 
by. our National Freedmen’s-Aid Union, 
chiefly through the indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. Arthur Albright and Mr. William Fors- 
ter Mitchell. 


APPROPRIATION OF THE FUND. 


Of this fund, 5050/., were entrusted to the 
American Freedmen’s Union Commission for 
Normal School purposes, 

Mr. Mitchell had early observed the need 
and experienced the value of establishing 
normal schools for the training of colo 
teachers, who would be able to reach fields of 
labour inaccessible to Northern teachers, and 
who would in themselves afford evidence of 
the capabilities of their race ; and would thus 
at once encourage their own people, and 
efficaciously co-operate with other tried 
friends of the negro, who were striving to 
elevate him in every possible way. 


GRATIFYING SUCCESS. 
We are happy to know, from an interestin 
-_*: drawn up by Mr. Mitchell, endorse 
r. d. Miller Mc Kim, Mr. Francis T. 
King, and Mr. Ellis Yarnall, that 1084 
young persons of colour had a year’s training 
in thirty-nine normal schools or classes, 
through the contributions referred to ; that it 
is estimated that more than one-fifth of these 
are teaching during the present season—a 
proportion which will steadily increase ; that 
nearly all the normal classes helped by the 
fund will be continued at least another year ; 
and that all the branches of the Central 
Commission (which has been dissolved) will 
continue their operations. 


““PIDING OVER” DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Mitchell says: “Incidentally there 
is no question but that this liberal contri- 
bution from friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic enabled several of the Associations 
to tide over a season of great discouragement, 
and continue their efforts for the elevation of 
the negro with fresh courage. At present 
there is no prospect of any diminution of the 
work.” 

BREADTH OF THE FIELD. 
" The thirty-nine normal schools helped by 
the British Fund are situated in Alabama, 
Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 


BALTIMORE COLOURED NORMAL SCHOOL, * 

Special mention: is made in the report of 
the Baltimore coloured normal school, which 
contained sixty pupils “ofa superior class, 
under unexceptionable teachers.” “This in- 
stitution,” “secured to the coloured people 
for educational purposes for all time to come,” 
‘owes its existence to the English Normal 
Fund.” 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, established at Washington, 
“embraces in it all the departments of a 
complete University, free to all persons, 
without distinction of race, colour, sex, or 
former condition, possessed of the requisite 
qualifications,” 

In the normal department of this Univer- 
sity—owing to the contributions of Mr, W. 
Pollard, Mr. Robert Charleton, and Mr. A. 
Albright, there are now three male and one 
female coloured students, preparing for 
school work, General Howard has expressed 
himself in terms of warm gratification on 
this account; he deems the forming of 
ial of this kind as of the highest 
value. 


IMPORTANCE OF A REAL UNIVERSITY. . 


Mr. W.F. Mitchell, in his valuable report, 
writes thus of this institution : 

“The importance of a real university at 
the capital of the nation cannot be over- 
looked. The audience which the colourc:: 
man will command at that point will be large 
and varied. Atthe annual commencements 
both friends and foes will observe his pro- 
gress; and as these represent a constituency, 
they will convey to the people of the sections 
of country they inhabit, such reports of his 
onward and upward career a$ will not only 
allay prejudice but provoke respect and ad- 
miration. 

‘‘ If sufficiently ,aided, there is no doubt 
that but a short time will elapse before 
Howard University will become the Harvard 
of American colleges for young men of 
colour.” 

THE SPIRIT WHICH ANIMATES THE STU DENTS. 

“ As indicative of the spirit which animates 
the students at these places of learning, it 
muy be mentioned, that within a few weeks 
twenty-seven young men from Lincoln Uni- 
versity have offered their services to the 
Presbyterian Committee of Home Missions, 
to teach at the South during the summer 
vacation.” 


PEACE BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS. 


“ To say that the friends of the freedmen 
in this country are grateful for the timely 
aid thus extended by our foreign associates 
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“It was hoped and believed that this 
English contribution to our $ national 
work would tend, not for itself, but for the 
spirit in which it was given, to strengthen 

e friendly relations of the two countries ; 
and such is its present bearing. Among 
those who have been cognizant of the deep 
interest felt by a large class in Great Britain 
in the elevation of the coloured race in this 
country, there is but one desire—that peace 
between the two nations shall be perpetual.” 


THE FREEDMAN AS “ HE WAS TO BE”’ AND IS. 


“In conclusion, I would call attention to 
the remarkable contrast which is just now 
exhibited between the freedman of prophecy 
and the freedman of realization. 

‘He was to be “a vagrant,” “a thief,” 
‘a pauper,” “an incubus upon society.” 


But prophecy of this sort is not always | 2gTe 


consistent with itself; for it was also 
asserted that he “would be a troublesome 
competitor with the white man in the labour 
market.” What is his condition to-day? He 
is law-abiding, industrious, and generally 
honest. Far from competing with the white 
labourer, he competes with men of higher 
pretensions for post-offices and foreign mis- 
sions, Wa. F. Miron.” 
New York, Sixth Mo., 11, 1869.” 


LETTERS OF NORMAL CLASS TEACHERS, 


We have thus for the more part summa- 
rized Mr. Mitchell’s valuable report, giving 
several passages verbatim. Extracts from let- 
ters are appended to the report. These are of 
a very discriminating and cheering character 
as to the conduct and attainments of the 
pupils. 

LIBRARIES FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

A number of the letters make grateful 
reference to libraries which had been received 
from Mr. Edward Pease, which were found 
of sterling use by the freedmen. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


At a meeting of our Committee, held 
August 9th, 1869, a copy of Mr, Mitchell’s 
report, with a large number of original 
letters from teachers of normal schools and 
classes, with the general and special trea- 
surer’s reports, were presented by Mr, A. 
Albright, and the following resolution was 
unanimously passed ; ‘‘ That this Commit- 
tee rejoices to receive the report of the Com- 
mittee nominated by the National Freedmen’s 
Aid Union to devise the best mode of ex- 

nding the special fund raised in Great 

ritain for establishing normal schools and 
classes for coloured teachers ; and has much 
leasure in expressing its recognition of the 
judicious, effective, economical and successful 
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manner in which the work appears to have 
been executed ; and in finding that the prac- 
tical details have been confided to William 
Forbes Mitchell, as the originator and pow- 
erful advocate in this country of this well- 
timed project of benefitting the freedmen. 
Copies of this resolution, signed by the 
Chairman of the Meeting, (W. H. Warton, 
Esq. ) and the officers of the Committee, were 
transmitted to Mr, Mitchell, and to the 
Union Commission. 


CONCURRENT TESTIMONY. 


During the month of June a meeting was 
convened at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate- 
street, at which Friends from America— 
Henry Dickinson, Richard Cadbury,and Elka- 
nah Beard, related their personal experience, 
and the results of their observation of the 
past and present state of the freedmen. At 
that meeting the following resolution was 
ed to: “That this meeting, having 
heard the information furnished by American 
Friends, and their appeal for continued help, 
especially as regards normal schools for the 
freedmen, would recommend the same to 
Friends and the public in general.” 

Letters from individuals, printed docu- 
ments of the Freedmen’s-Aid Societies, and 
the report to July 1, 1869, of the General 
Superintendent of the schools connected with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau (Rev. J. W. Alvord) 
just received, are all agreed as to great 
progress having been made in the edu- 
cation of the freedmen; but all are also 
he that the amount of missionary and 

ucational work still to be done is vast and 


urgent. 
A FAIR ILLUSTRATION. 

A letter from Alida Clark to Mr. John 
Hodgkin, dated Normal Institute and Or- 

han’s Home, near Helena, Arkansas, 9mo. 
30th, 1869, contains the foltowing :— 

“ Through all the counteracting influences 
we are bound to acknowledge that reasonable 
success has crowned our efforts, and a 
brighter day is dawning upon us, The vast- 
ness of the work, the unlimited dimensions of 
the field, still widening before us, in the 
variety of service, and fewness of the labourers, 
bring to mind sometimes the query, ‘By 
whom shall Jacob arise,’” &c. She further 
says of the scholars, “It is delightful to 
see how hard they study, how earnestly they 
strive, and how fast they learn.” “The Mace- 
donian cry is everywhere, May the Lord’s 
servants arise at his bidding.” “I pray the 

4 Master to open the hearts of the weal- 
thy and benevolent everywhere to aid; for 
without speedy teaching they will incline to 
barbarism, intemperance, and all the evils of 
ignorance.” “ We need anendowment fund 
or means now to aid these people to edu- 
cate teachers for this generation, until they 
get able to help themselves.” 
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ANOTHER WITNESS. 

The following, also relating to Arkansas, is 
extracted from a letter recently received by 
John Taylor, from Mr. Henry Dickinson, 
Sacretary of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Com- 
mittee, Richmond, Indiana, dated 10mo, 
17, 1869 :—“Two years ago they adopted 
good school laws, and this year have had 
tree achools for all citizens. In the school 
district near the Mississippi River, containing 
five counties, they have had 130 schools, 
attended by about 6000 students: about 
3500 of these are coloured persons. Four 
ex-confederate officers have been teaching 
schools for coloured people. The superin- 
tendant of this school district, when at my 
house a month ago, stated they wanted 200 
teachers from the North in that State, and 
that they would be welcomed and respected, 
and would pay them out of the public fund 
from 50 to 100 dollars per month. Such a 
change is almost beyond belief.”’ 


THE FREEDMEN'S BUREAU AND THE ENGLISH 
FUND. 

Mr. Alvord devotes a page of his report to 
the English Fund, “ distributed under the 
immediate agency of that devoted friend of 
the freedmen, W. F. Mitchell, Esq.,” and 
says “ he expects results from this expendi- 
ture almost unlimited in good influence ;” 
and concludes thus: ‘‘continued aid in 
prosecuting our great work is respectfully 
solicited.” 

TOTAL OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND PUPILS. 


Total schools of all kinds, 4424 ; teachers of 
all kinds, 9503; pupils of all kinds, 256,353. 
FUNDS, Dollars. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau has fur- 
nished for schoolrooms, books, and 
transportation of teachers, from 
January Ist to June 30th, 1869. 523,335 
Benevolent Religious Societies, indi- 
viduals, and trom foreign coun- 


tries . ° ‘ ‘ . 365,000 
By Freedmen, (estimated) - 190,000 
Total 1,078,335 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

From all quarters the cry is for normal 
schools : funds alone are needed to multiply 
these greatly. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr. Alvord says, “ Difficulties still con- 
tinue, arising from prejudice, indifference, 
and want of means.” Still prejudice is 
abating. 

THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE ON THE PART OF 
FREEDMEN. 

Mr. Alvord speaks highly of the hearty 
responses of the freedmen to all his appeals, 
of their redoubled desire for knowledge, and 
their industry. 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 


_The agents of the Bureau have largely ” 
aided in the distribution of the Peabody 
Fund in nearly all the States. 


A CONTRAST. 


The following is taken from the “ consoli- 
dated tabular statement of schools,” by 
Mr, Alvord, and from a late report published 
by General Howard :—“Only about one 
seventh of the children of Freedmen are, as 
yet, receiving any kind of instruction, and 
we call especial attention to the following 
statement: By the census of 1860 there were 
in the field covered by the operations of this 
Bureau 1,664,600 coloured persons of suitable 
school age, ze. between five and twenty 
years; and a census now taken would not 
differ much from the above. The whole 

resent number of pupils in our schools is 

ut 256,353. Now, if in view of all who 
are studying outside of the schools, we double 
this number, then less than half a million of 
freed persons have commenced to learn from 
books. Deduct this number from those who 
are of suitable school age as given above, 
and there are left 1,151,894 wholly unpro- 
vided for, enough to make 23,038 schools of 
50 pupils each, to say nothing of older per- 
sons, 


RECENT BRITISH APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Committee of Correspondence have 
received various contributions in response to 
letters inserted in The Friend, and British 
Friend, and privately forwarded: these 
have enabled them to forward 145/. for 
scholarships in Howard University ; and to 
appropriate 150]. to Baltimore Coloured 
Normal Schools, and 150/. to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting Freedmen’s Committee; 501. of the 
latter to be applied to the excellent work 
doing near ‘Helena, Arkansas. 

In addition to these amounts, the sum of 
320/. 5s. has been contributed for the I’reed- 
men, by various friends of this country, 
through Mr. W. Allen, a member of com- 
mittee, 337. 6s. 8d. of which was forwarded 
to Mr. Richard Cadbury, in aid of the objects 
of the Philadelphian Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association ; and 286/. 18s. 4d. to Mr. Levi 
Coffin, for those of the Western F'reedmen’s 
Commission. 


APPEAL. 


The Committee appeal for help for the 
freedmen, whose necessities of every kind 
for years to come, and particularly their 
religious and educational wants, must con- 
stitute a strong claim on all Christians and 
philanthropists, _ especially those of the 
United States and the mother country. 

We ure the more encouraged to this by 
letters of sympathy and approval from 
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several life-long and most generous friends 
of the coloured people. 
We add a subscription list. 
We remain, respectfully, 
On behalf of the Committee, 


JouHN TAyLor, 
T. Pxruuirs. 
Friends’ Institute, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
Dec. 1869. 
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SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST 
AFRICAN COAST. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ GORGON,’* 


We presented in our last issue a few ex- 
tracts from the interesting volume bearing 
the title which forms the second heading to 
the present article. We resume a most pain- 
ful task in continuing to furnish our readers 
with further revelations from the same 
source, The book ought to be widely circu- 
lated and read, and we earnestly renew 
our recommendation that it be purchased by 
all who are interested in the suppression of 
the abominable traffic in human beings, 
which has acquired proportions on the East 
Coast of Africa as vast as it once assumed 
when it was thought to be confined to the 
West Coast. This fact is the more distress- 
ing from the circumstance that this parti- 
cular branch of the trade is traceable to the 
vicious treaty the British Government conclu- 
ded with the late Imaum of Muscat,and which 
is in force with the actual Imaum and with 
his relative the Sultan of Zanzibar. It gives 
them a right to import and export slaves 
within certain limits, thus directly sanction- 
ing, on the one hand, a traffic which, on the 
other, it is expending a vast amount of 
money, and sacrificing hundreds of lives to 
suppress in the very regions ruled by these 
potentates. Mr. Devereux’s suggestion of 
a a class of boats suited to the coast, 
and his deprecation of cruizing with heavy 
craft, will be fully appreciated by those who 
gather from his descriptions what is the 
peculiar character of the trade in slaves on 
the East Coast. Doubtless such a change 
would greatly increase the efticiency of the 
blockade, and the trade might—as the author 
affirms—“ be stopped in ten years.” But if 
what he alleges ot the waste of native life be 
true—and we believe he rather under-rates 
than exaggerates it—that for every slave 
ultimately sold, five have died, the annual 
consumption for the marts of the East coast 
being above 45,000, we get the appalling 
number of 270,000 human lives destroyed 
every year, which, in the space of the ten 
years assigned as the probable duration of 
the traffic, would amount to 2,700,000 souls, 
to furnish 450,000 slaves to the various 
speculators. The remedy, therefore, seems too 
slow to meet this dreadful exigency. If, 
however, in view of the frightful array of 
facts of this nature, to be gathered from M., 
Devereux’s record of his own experienges in 
the Eastern seas, the British Government 
were to annul the existing treaty with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, @nd make the immediate 
and total cessation of the slave-trade a condi- 
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tion absolute of British amity and protection, 
it appears to us this would be an immediate 
decisive step, easily to be supplemented by 
the measures Mr. Devereux suggests, Here, 
however, we must leave this subject for the 
present. Let our readers peruse the follow- 
ing extracts, and judge for themselves how 
far off we are even now from the extinction 
of the slave-trade. 

Our author states that the region between 
Lake Nyassa—we should observe that an 
excellent chart is affixed to his volume—and 
fifteen degrees 4 minutes north of the equa- 
tor, as far inland as Lake Tanganyika and 
the mountains of the Moon, furnishes annu- 
ally about 30,000 slaves. He goes on to say : 


COAST-WISE SLAVE TRADE. 

Besides this supply, each petty chief along the 
coast has his stock in hand, in human cattle- 
pens, which he continually replenishes by theft 
andwar. Sothat with the caravans and the coast 
trade, there is a regular fleet of dhows employed 
taking these slaves to the different depots or 
barracoons along the coast, chiefly in the 
vicinity of the Querimba islands, Zanzibar, and 
Madagascar. ‘his is done during the south-west 
monsoon, between the months of March and 
November. At the end of this time, Portuguese 
and Yankee clippers sneak up the Mozambique 
with the last drain of the south-west monsoon; 
then having shipped their cargoes, are off with 
the north-east monsoon, without much fear of 
being captured by our slow men-of-war. 

A few large vessels do their slaving much 
more impudently, taking in two or three hundred 
slaves from dhows off Ibo, a similar number at 
Lamoo, and often winding up at the Comoro 
Island. 

The French do it with impunity, calling their 
cargo emigrants, or engagés, and quictly take a 
ship-load off to their possessions or colonies of 
Mayotta, Bourbon, &c. But there is no dis- 
guising the fact; these emigrants come by way 
of the caravans, stolen for and bought by the 
French agents, shipped in dhows, protected by 
the French flag, and taken to the Comoros, the 
French depét. 

THE TRADE BY SEA. 

The southern dhows are employed carrying 
slaves or merchandize, whichever turns up first, 
their crews generally consisting of Arabs and 
natives mixed. The northern dhows leave the 
Persian Gulf about the end of March, with the 
last of the north-east monsoon, laden with putrid 
shark, &c., for Zanzibar. 

Here they dispose of their offensive cargo as 
slave food, and then with the south-west monsoon 
begin their work. Commencing at Zanzibar, 
kidnapping, and running off with all the men, 
women, and children they can lay their hands 
upon, and carrying on this detestable inhuman 
pillage as far as the Juba Islands, when, having 
taken in the last supply of water, they make for 
the ports of Soor and Muscat, in the Persian 
Gulf, their head slave markets. 

The crews of these vessels are the most cruel 
and degraded race that can be imagined. They 
are called Soree pirates. Their dhows are dis- 
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tinguished from the southern ones by their better 
build, the former being tied together, the latter, 
nailed; their huge rudders fitted with yoke lines, 
rove through outriggers. It is estimated that 
from 12,000 to 15,000 of these poor creatures are 
carried off to the northward by these pirates 
yearly. 
HORRORS OF THE TRADE. 

It is difficult to imagine the real horrors of 
this dhow traffic, especially with the northerners. 
They have a voyage of nearly 1500 miles, from 
Zanzibar to the Persian Gulf, and during the 
whole time the slaves are exposed to the weather 
quite naked, and are very badly fed, their daily 
rations being just sufficient to keep life and soul 
together, and sometimes not even that. From 
daylight until evening the wretehed slaves sit 
under the rays of a tropical sun, half famished. 
Abovt sunset a meal is served out to them. 
From a mess of burnt boiled millet seed, a platter- 
full is given to a crowd of thirty, who flock round 
it, sitting upon their haunches ; old and young, 
big and little, some of the women having babies 
slung behind them ; they all dip into it with 
their hands, rolling it into balls, and feeding 
themselves as turkeys arecrammed. After each 
has had about three small balls, the dish is 
finished, and the last mouthful is scrambled and 
fought for. ‘The grains left are then picked up 
from the dirty planks, and as might is right, the 
strong have the lion’s share, and the weak go to 
the wall. After this a drink of water is allowed, 
then they are left to hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, cramp and stench, for the next twenty-four 
hours, and very often for two days, and this is 
considered good feeding. Add to this the smell 
of these dhows—a conglomeration of the vilest 
odours ever mingled; the poor slaves having 
hardly any convenience of any kind. 

I was once on board a captured dhow, with a 
cargo of slaves, for a whole day, and the result 
of the stench was fever and sickness, of which I 
have a vivid recollection. 

A party of our men were prostrated byit. Arti- 
cles of furniture, &c., taken from these vessels 
never lose their horrid smell, however much. 
they may be cleansed or purified. 

Generally speaking, about one-half the cargo 
reaches its destination alive, the mortality being 
caused by starvation and disease, and this when 
the dhow is sailing along quietly enough, with 
no cruisers in sight. But, on the other hand, 
when chased, what frightfully cruel deeds are 
perpetrated by the heartless Arabs! The poor 
slaves are very often murdered and thrown over- 
board. Near Zanzibar a case of this kind occurred. 
A dhow had slaves on board, and hearing that a 
cruiser’s boats were on her track, the Arabs 
commenced a wholesale butchery of the slaves, 
cutting their throats and tossing them into the 
sea. 

The English boats got to them in time to save 
about fifty or sixty, at least twenty or thirty 
having been despatched. 

HOW THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 

The system of supplying slaves is difficult to 
fathom, but I think the following will give us a 
good idea of it. coma ee is supplied during 
both monsoons from Conducia ‘and Angoza in 
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March and April, and from the Querimba 
islands in January and February. The French 
market is usually supplied from the south of 
Zanzibar, Conducia, Ibo, and Quiloa, during the 
south-west monsoon. 

The Portuguese, Spanish and Mexican mar- 
kets are supplied principally from the Querimba 
islands, at the beginning of the north-east mon- 
soon. Yankee ships are supplied at Madagascar 
at the same time. Zanzibar is supplied from the 
southern ports (as well as by the interior) from 
March to September. The Persian and Muscat 
markets from Zanzibar, and the coast, as far as 
the equator, in March, April and May. All 
Arabs are fond of starting with the full and 
change of the moon. On their way north they 
- at Pangani and Brava for water, and gene- 
rally run outside Pemba to avoid the customs. 

As to then est of Slavery, I know not which 
place carries the palm, Zanzibar or the Que- 
rimba islands; but I am inclined to think the 
former. The arrival of a dhow at Zanzibar 
is a very disgusting sight. About 300 poor 
wretches are packed in an open boat of about 
seventy tons, exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, and fed as before described. They are 
landed, some dead, others dying; there is a duty 
of two dollars for each slave landed, so that the 
unfortunates are left on board to die. The 
remainder are taken to the custom-house; the 
duty is paid; they then go to the dealers’ pens ; 
from thence to the market-place—the Zanzibar 
Smithfield—and there sold to the highest bidder. 
Nineteen thousand were brought to Zanzibar 
alone in 1859. 

Although the Arabs will not give up this dis- 
gusting traffic, they acknowledge, and statistics 
prove, that it gradually impoverishes them, saps 
their energy, and ruins their business. Their 
legitimate trade being now all in the hands of the 
Banians, it is the only means they have of eking 
out that sensual existence which they love so 
well. They do not attempt to defend the traftic, 
as it now exists, by their Korén; on the con- 
trary, in arguing upon it they all admit its 
wickedness and injustice, and that no blessing 
ever attends wealth so acquired. The very merit 
they take to themselves in emancipating a slave 
is the best criterion of their real feelings on the 
subject. 

EXTENT OF THE TRADE. 

Most persons have imagined that the slave- 
trade is almost confined to the west coast of 
Africa, but the east coast is little different. At 
Zanzibar we learnt that duty on above 9000 
slaves was paid annually, that a third of that 
number avoid the tax by running outside Zanzi- 
bar, that there are more than 20,000 run to the 
southward without paying duty, and that the 
Sultan's family import for their own numerous 
illegitimate off-spring quite 800 yearly, so that 
on a rough calculation there are about 45,000 
slaves bought and sold on the east coast yearly. 
And when we consider that for every slave cap- 
tured there are about five killed—for the tribes 
in the interior, in order to supply the markets, 
make war on each other, surrounding their 
enemy's village, killing the adults and stealing 
the children—we cannot be surprised to hear that 
the interior of Africa is being depopulated. 
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This coast is far more favourable for the trade 
than the other ; its peculiar formation, innumera- 
ble islands fringing it, its many concealed bays, 
creeks and rivers, would give a Yankee a chance 
of saying that it was specially adapted and 
intended for the traffic. ‘hen, again, the short 
distances to take most of the slaves, the regular 
monsoons and rapid currents, and with only four 
men-of-war to overlook a coast line of 35,000 
miles, besides Madagascar, Comoro and nume- 
rous islands, all tend to favour the slavers. 

Yet with all these disadvantages, and against 
the pet opinions of thousands, how glad we are 
to find that this inhuman traffic is on the wane. 
Fortunately, within the last few years, captains 
have been appointed to this little squadron, whose 
private fortunes have needed a little repair, at all 
events, not deterred them from making a little 
more prize money. Consequently the very nests 
of Slavery have been entirely blockaded by our 
boats, no end of dhows taken, and a right whole- 
some fear established. 

Last season the ‘ Lyra” struck dismay into 
Arab breasts; this season the ‘“‘Gorgon” has 
followed her example, capturing eighteen dhows 
within four short months, and sending a few 
pirate Arabs to their long home. 

PRICES OF SLAVES. 

Of the many thousands of slaves usually taken 
to the north, this season very few, comparatively 
speaking, have escaped; consequently, in some 
of the slave ports the markets are glutted, and 
slaves are so numerous and cheap, that they will 
scarcely fetch a dollar a-head. 

In 1860 an able-bodied slave cost from ten to 
thirty-five dollars, boys and girls from six to 
thirteen dollars, while at Zanzibar this year 
(1861), as before stated, the former were worth 
only from eight to nine, the latter from four to 
five, showing a very considerable decrease in the 
price. And ifso much can be done with so small 
a force, it is a great pleasure to think that philan- 
thropic old John Bull may yet proudly talk of the 
millions of money, energy, and perseverance, he 
has expended in this truly Christian undertaking. 

Even at Zanzibar especially Englishmen are 
appreciated and respected by the negro, thanks 
to Colonel Rigby, Her Majesty’s Consul, who, 
during a residence of three years, not only did 
much to improve the morale of the place, but 
emancipated no less than 8000 slaves with his 
own hand, Qn the other hand, the wretched 
slave-dealers, especially Portuguese, are detested. 

SUGGESTED REMEDY. 

T will venture to say that in ten years this 
horrid trade might be entirely checked, if in the 
place of heavy, costly steamers, and useless 
sailing vessels, the Government were to send out 
a dozen light draught Gun-boats, fitted with 
large boats, and manned accordingly. Orders 
ought to be given to send our ships to the Per- 
sian Gulf; for while the Missionaries are labour- 
ing in the interior, teaching the negro the value 
of bis own self, the mode of cultivating the rich 
soil, and the consequent manifold ble:sings to be 
derived from his freedom and his own exertions, 
we shall be chasing the slave coffins off the 
seas, blockading the coast, impoverishing and 
chastising the traders. The whole coast could 
be so well guarded, that few would at last en- 
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fare in so uncertain and dangerous a trade. 
he traffic has decreased largely through the 
efforts of the cruisers ; but the result has been 
accomplished with great and unnecessary risk. 
Boats are sent away for a month at a time, to 
weather a stormy sea and dangerous coast. 
These boats are gigs, totally unfitted for such a 
service; the majority manage to return to the 
ship safely after many dangerous services, but 
they return absolute wrecks; the men very 
often stricken with fever and other diseases 
incidental to the cruise. Fancy such boats 
boarding large dhows, armed with carronades, 
muskets, &c., with a crew of forty pirate Arabs, 
who, having all at stake, fight desperately. 
Then these men have to be guarded until 
Janded, supposing them captured. Although 
our gigs do such things (the ‘*Gorgon’s,” for 
instance at Zanzibar), yet I think they ought 
not to be placed in such a situation when larger 
boats can be provided, nor should they be sent 
singly on such a service, for it is a well-known 
fact that the Arabs will resist one large boat, 
but not two of any size. Nor should such boats 
be sent away for more than a fortnight at a 
time, for seldom have the small cruisers any 
medical officer to accompany them. The boats 
have a certain rendezvous, and until the time 
arrives for them to mect the ship there, the men, 
however sick from wounds or disease, must 
remain so without a chance of aid. 

But boats of some kind must be detached, 
because they have often to chase into narrow 
inlets, shallow rivers, and bights. The present 
paddlers are excellent for the small quantity of 
water they draw; but are bad sailers, mere 
bruise-waters, that cannot beat against strong 
currents and winds. 

The fitting of boats is generally badly arranged, 
a cruising boat being very like a floating mid- 
shipman’s chest, generally half-full of dirty 
water. In fact, the boats should have a fore- 
castle, decked locker for the men’s clothes, arm- 
chests for their arms, 2 small wooden pump to 
keep the boat dry; then all the midships could 
be filled with provisions and water to last a fort- 
night, and the after-part with the boat’s maga- 
zine. At present, six weeks’ provisions, stores, 
&c., are crammed into the boats, and the gun- 
wales are only a few inches from the water. 

The handiest rig of gigs we found to be the 
latteen ; strong masts, secured by upper thwarts 
and strong backstays; boom-ironing for the oars 
and spars are most useful. Awnings rolled up 
and supported by brackets under the thwarts 
until wanted; and proper galleys should be 
fitted, and rested in the top of the bow-locker, 
which should be lined with copper; and a great 
deal more might be thought of to render our 
boats sea-worthy and efficient. 

Small gunboats, properly fitted, would be the 
best ships for the service for many reasons— 
shallow draught, good coal stowage, and sailing 
qualities, not easily seen from a long distance, 
and, by burning coal and wood combined, would 
not be expensive. 

But fancy the “Gorgon” as a cruiser: for 
one reason she is good, she has so many lar 
boats; but then look at the quantity of coal she 
consumes, twenty-six tons a day, sometimes 
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more, costing about 25s. for every mile she 
steams, to say nothing of the wear and tear of 
machinery. 











LIBERIA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Tribune publishes a complaint from 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, in Africa, 
which, unfortunately for the credit of the 
British name, is only too well founded. The 
facts ought to be at once inquired into, and 
other steps taken to bring the subject under 
public notice. The story as told by the Tribune 
correspondent is this. The Republic of Liberia 
years ago purchased the Gallinas and Manna 
countries, and its right to these territories 
has been frequently admitted by the British 
Government, not merely to the Liberian 
Government, but also to the French, a 
French naval officer having applied to the 
Governor ot Sierra Leone for redress for the 
murder of a French subject by the Gallinas. 
Some of the residents of Sierra Leone, 
chiefly liberated slaves rescued from slave 
ships, have for a long time been carrying on 
an active smuggling trade with the natives, 
and stirring them up to resist Liberian 
authority. The smuggling attained such 
dimensions, that last February the Liberian 
Government sent an expedition into the 
Manna country to break up the smuggling 
factories. In doing so it discovered letters 
from a man named Macaulay, urging his 
friends to resist the Liberians, and to call on 
the natives to assist them. Macaulay was 
arrested, and tried, and condemned to 
pay a fine, for which a bond was taken. A 
schooner was also seized, and condemned in 
the Admiralty Court at Monrovia. The 
smugglers hereupon complained to the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone, and he promptly de- 
manded redress. The Liberian Government 
replied by asserting their right to the terri- 
tory ; consequently, the right to punish all 
who violated the laws within its limits, at the 
same time proposing to submit the question 
of boundary to the United States Govern- 
ment On the ‘9th of September a despatch 
was received from Lord Clarendon, at Mon- 
rovia, informing the authorities that the 
Governor of Sierra Leone had been directed 
to call there, and demand the instant delivery 
of the condemned schooner, and in addition 
the payment of 16,000 dollars as compensa- 
tion for damage done to British subjects in 
the Manna country. If these “just de- 
mands” were not complied with, it was {ad- 
ded, the Governor would place the matter in 
the hands of the naval officer, who would act 
as the exigencies of the case might require. 
Finally, the Liberians were informed that 
the submission of the case to the United 
States was out of the question until the de- 
mands were complied with. 
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The next day two British ships of war 
anchored in the harbour of Monrovia, and 
about two o’clock in the afternoon a sum- 
mons was received from the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, repeating in identical terms 
the demands of Lord Clarendon’s despatch. 
The Liberian President invited the Governor 
ashore to discuss the matter, but the invita- 
tion was at once rejected. The Governor, 
however, condescended to inform the Presi- 
dent that, if anxious for an interview, he 
might come on board the Governor’s ship, 
but he added he did not see the use of an in- 
terview, as he was there, not to discuss, but to 
obtain redress. He concluded with the signi- 
ficant intimation that the officer who carried 
this message would wait till four o’clock— 
not two hours—and if his demands were 
not then complied with, he should take it as 
a refusal, and place the matter in the hands 
of the naval commander. In these circum- 
stances, the Liberians concluded that they 
had no option but to submit, and to make 
restitution to foreigners who had for years set 
their laws at defiance and defrauded their 
exchequer of a large revenue. 

We cannot help expressing regret that the 
Liberian authorities did not, if they felt satis- 
fied they were in the right, allow matters to 
proceed to extremities, rather than yield to an 
unjust demand. A power like Great Britain 
has no reasonable excuse for such high- 
handed proceedings against a poor, weak, 
struggling State, such as Liberiais; and even 
admitting that the British claim was indispu- 
table, there was more honour to gain by a 
dignified forbearance, than by an arrogant 
assumption of right. Apart from the 
weakening of the local authority and status 
of the West African Republic by humiliating 
it, the fine of 16,000 dollars is a serious tax 
upon its revenue, already short of the require- 
ments of the country, and is more than the 
Liberian Government paid for this very 
Galliuas territory, over which it claims 
jurisdiction by right of purchase. We can- 
not believe the matter will be allowed to rest 
here. 
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Laseratina A Stave.—The Anglo-Brazilian 
Times records a curious circumstances as hap- 
pening at Rio de Janeiro, on Oct. 13th, during 
a sale of Manchester goods at the warehouse of 
Messrs. William Moon and Co., of Liverpool. It 
a that a Slave was taken to the warehouse 
for sale, and that, on an appeal being made to 
the generosity of the dealers — he was 
bought by the dealers there, and set at liberty— 
a subscription large enough having been collected 
inthe room. It is not stated whose property the 
Slave was; but it shows the state of Slavery in 
Brazil, when a Slave is sometimes sold, even in 
an English warehouse, among “other” article 
of merchandise. Manchester Lxaminer. 
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MEMORIAL TO EARL CLARENDON. 
EMANCIPATION IN THE SPANISH ANTILLES, 


27, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
12th November, 1869. 

To the Right Honourable the Eari oF 
CiaRENDON, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp—We beg, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, respectfully to bespeak your 
attention to a subject which causes the 
Committee much anxiety, namely, the un- 
satisfactory state of the question of negro 
emancipation in Spain. 

It may be known to your Lordship, that 
during the last few years a general sentiment 
in favour of the abolition of Slavery in the 
Spanish Antilles has been developed in Spain; 
that some hundreds of anti-slavery petitions 
have been laid before the Cortes Constitu- 
ag that the Ministers have declared it to 
ve the intention of the Government to deal 
radically and promptly with the question ; 
and that delegates from the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico have themselves demanded a 
measure of abolition and presented plans; 
the former for the extinction of Slavery 
within a given time, the latter for immediate 
emancipation. Notwithstanding this pressure 
of a healthy public opinion, no step whatever 
has, up to the present time, been taken by the 
Spanish Government to carry out the pro- 
mises made by its own members in their 
places in the Cortes. 

Although the slave-trade to Cuba is now 
happily almost extinguished, we cannot but 
feel that if Slavery be not now abolished 
there is no security against the revival of 
the slave-trade in future in new and ultered 
circumstances, It has occurred to us, that 
the appointment of Mr. Layard as Her 
Majesty's representative at Madrid, might 
present the opportunity of its being suggested 
to him to use his friendly offices with the 
Spanish Government, with a view to stimu- 
late it to take prompt action upon this im- 
portant subject. 

Although we only seek for a faithful and 
friendly representation, yet we conceive that 
Great Britain has acquired by Treaty a right 
to demand the immediate emancipation of 
nearly all the slaves now in Cuba. 

We happen to know that the representa- 
tive of the United States Government now 
in Madrid has taken some such step, as his 
predecessor also did, and we venture to hope 
that your Lordship may see your way to 
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carry out the suggestion which we thus 
respectfully submit to your consideration. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
We are, 
With great respect, 
(Signed) JosEPH CoopER, d Sees 
L, A. CHAMEROVzO0W, $ : 


REPLY. 


ery Office, 
ovember 22, 1869. 
Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Clarendon to aknowledge the receipt of your 
Memorial of the 12th instant, bearing oa 
the subject of the unsatisfactory state of the 
uestion of Negro Emancipation in Spanish 
ossessions, and I am to state to you in 
reply, for the information of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, that the matter set forth in your 
memorial shall have the best attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
(Signed) ArtHuR Otway. 
J. Cooper, Esq., 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 


EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Domestic.—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in con- 
junction with that of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, and with the Council of 
the National Association for the promotion 
of Social Science (Section of India and the 
Colonies), are taking active steps to bring 
under the notice of the Government the sub- 
ject of Chinese coolie emigration from 
Hong Kong to Peru and Cuba. 

Arrica. — The Government of LipERia 
has been compelled to submit to the de- 
mands of the Governor of Sierra Leone— 
acting under instructions from home—and 
pay a fine of 16,00 dollars, besides surren- 
dering a vessel seized for smuggling, but 
which the British authorities allege to have 
been captured beyond Liberian jurisdiction. 
The demand was enforced by the presence 
of two British men-of-war, and the proposi- 
tion to refer the question in dispute to the 
arbitration of the United States was peremp- 
torily refused. 

At Simrra Leong, at the last meeting of 
the Legislative Council, a despatch from 
Earl Granville, dated August 14, 1869, was 
read by the Chief Justice, shewmg that a 
male under sixteen, convicted of larceny 
after previous convictions, is liable to be 
whipped, the instrument and strokes to be 
—e by the J — t grony sentence, The 

hief Justice remarked, that hitherto doubts 
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had existed in this respect, but he had always 
been acting upon the rules prescribed by 


law.* 


During a sitting of the Supreme Court 
lately, in the same colony, the Acting Crown 
Prosecutor called upon the Court to discharge 
forthwith twenty-three prisoners who had 
been committed to take their trial on divers 
criminal charges, as there was no legal evi- 
dence against them.t 

Brazit.—The African Times of the 23rd 
November says that a legislative Act has 
been published abolishing slave auctions. 
Judicial sales will have to be effected by 
tender; husband and wife cannot be sold 
apart, nor children under fifteen years of 
age separated from their parents. 

We have no confirmation of this intelli- 
gence, and hope our esteemed contempo- 
rary is not misinformed. 

In San Paulo, Sr. Joaquim Coutinho de 
Araujo Malta, upon obtaining the degree of 
Bachelor from the law faculty, freed the 
slave who had been his personal attendant 
during his studies. 

In Rio, upon the 14th November, a Per- 
nambuco gentleman, Sir Antonio da Costa e 
Sa, executed a document declaring free all 
future children born of his two slave women, 
in testimony of his joy at the recovery of the 
Empress from her late illness. 

On the afternoon of the 18th October, a 
boy of twelve to fourteen, almost white, 
appeared at the Exchange door, and on learn- 
ing that he was a slave, the merchants at 
once subscribed a sum sufficient to obtain 
his freedom. 

Cusa.—The latest news from Cuba re- 
presents the insurgents as still in full pos- 
session of the central parts of the island, 
where, it is stated, they have 100,000 men 








* Upon this fact the Editor of the African 
Times makes the following remarks, which we 
consider quite pertinent. 

“Ts not this despatch of Earl Granville’s, in 
which he thought necessary to state that males 
under sixteen may, under certain circumstances, 
be whipped for larceny, and the subsequent 
remark of the Chief Justice, conclusive against 
Mr. Huggins’ whipping sentences on Thomas 
and others, all much above sixteen years of age— 
and some almost aged? nd is it not therefore 
an added disgrace to the Colonial Office that he 
should still be allowed to sit as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and as sole Judge of the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction? Such a thing would 
not be tolerated in England; why should it be 
imposed on Sierra Leone ? 

7 But how came those prisoners to be com- 
mitted to gaol without legal evidence to warrant 
their committal. This surely shows that the 
—— of justice is sadly irregular. [Hd. 

. . R. 
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— arms, commanded by American gene- 
* 

Sparn.—The new Constitution for Porto 
Rico has been laid before the Cortes, but 
the question of emancipation is to be made 
the subject of a future special decree. 

ParaGuay. — The Provisional Govern- 
ment in Paraguay has drawn up the draft 
of a new Constitution, by the dispositions of 
which Slavery is declared to be abolished. 

Unitep States.—The XVth Amendment 
had been ratified by twenty-three States. 
Six or seven more are expected to do the 
same thing. Only twenty-eight are needed 
to form the requisite majority to legalize it. 

President Grant has delivered his first 
message, in which he speaks of reconstruc- 
tion as progressing favourably ; of the freed- 
men’s rapid advance in education, and of 
their industry when properly remunerated. 
He says the Government has no disposition 
to interfere between Spain and Cuba, and 
that the offer of the Government to me- 
diate not having been accepted, it has been 
withdrawn. He looks to a friendly solution 
of the Alabama difficulty, and recommends 
legislation to secure coolie immigrants against 
enslavement. 

The cotton crop is estimated as likely to 
reach nearly 2,500,000 bales, being one mil- 
lion less than had been anticipated, this 
quantity having been destroyed by the 
worm and the casualties of an exception- 
ally unfavourable season. High prices, how- 
ever, had made the crop unusually profitable. 

West Inpirs.—The news from Jamaica 
is cheering. The Guardian give the follow- 
ing financial summary— 

The import duties are nearly 60,0001. 
above the estimates of Mr. Rushworth. 
Tonnage — over the estimates, 


about : j " .£ 3000 
Rum ditto ditto . 1},000 
Stamps ditto ditto 2000 





In these items alone the revenue 

has exceeded the estimates by 

some. ‘ é e . £80,000 
Last year the customs realized =. 195,343 
This year the customs have 

realized . . 283,115 





. £87,772 
62,134 
73,300 


£11,166 


Excess duty this year over last 
Last year the excise duties were . 
This year the excise duties are 


Excess this year over last 

The excess, therefore, 
In customs . ‘ : 
And excise . 


Makes a total increase of 
over the same time in 1867-68. 


. 87,772 
11,166 
, £98,938 





® The latest news from Madrid is to the effect 
that the insurrection is being rapidly suppressed 
—(Ep. A, 8. R.) 
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In customs duties, bating the 10 per cent. 
upon the 23 per cent, there has been no 
increase, no pressure of Government by 
heavier imposts. The surplus there arises 
from the immense importations made in 
response to the activity of trade, and is an 
indication of reviving prosperity to the mer- 
cantile interest. If to that interest then, also, 
to all others, for unless demand arises 
whence shall come supply, supplies with 
which the papers of the day teem in fresh 
advertisements, shewing how progressive 
and steadily advancing are the trade and 
prospects of Jamaica. 

A proprietor on the Northside has for 
some time past been hiring picked, skilled 
hands, paying them two shillings per diem 
each, regular and continuous wages while re- 
quired. This plan is far more advantageous to 
him than the old system. He employs no 
over-looker, and the work is more effectively 
performed than it would be by the mere 
common labourers. He apportions to these 
special hands certain work, apart from the 
ordinary gangs, keeping them to a particu- 
lar portion of the estate, capable of shewing, 
by its returns, whether or not there is a fal- 
lacy in the liberality of the idea in this marked 
increase of wages. The plan answers so well 
as to warrantits continuance. It has these 
advantages. It attracts to the estate the 
strongest and best labourers of the district, 
ensures perfection of tillage, enables advan- 
tage to be taken of the seasons, while in ac- 
tual work more than two days’ labour is 
accomplished in one, and the work itself is 
finished with greater perfection than has 
been the rule hitherto; no unskilled labour- 
ers being allowed to take part in the portion 
of the estate assigned to Ae first-class hus - 
bandmen. 


THE EMANCIPATION QUESTION IN 
SPAIN, 
No real progress has been yet made in 
the Spanish Cortes, in the settlement of the 
question of emancipation in the Spanish 
Antilles. On the 13th of November u pro- 
tracted discussion took place on an interpel- 
lation of the Colonial Minister, Senor Becerra, 
by Sehor Padial, respecting the reforms to 
be ‘extended to Porto Rico, for one of the 
districts of which he is a deputy to the 
Constituyentes. Senor Padial’s speech was 
admirable in point of sentiment ; so was that 
of Seftor D. Gabriel Rodriguez, an abolitionist 
who gained one of the prizes given by the 
Spanish Abolitionist Society in 1865, for the 
best poem upon the abolition of Slavery. 
Even the slave-holder party, as represented 
by Sefior Vazquez Oliva, and Senor Plaga, 
not only did not defend Slavery, but averred 
it to be the desire of their fellow-citizens in 
Porto Rico that the institution should be 
abolished as soon as possible, All who took 
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part in the debate seemed of one mind upon 
this point, and the Colonial Minister, in his 
reply, ranged himself, in the name of the 
Government, upon the same side. Neverthe- 
less, a lamentable want of practical sugges- 
tions was painfully apparent, and a tenderness 
for the alleged interests of the slave-owners, 
incomprehensible as manifested by those who 
professed to be moved to demand emancipa- 
tion by their sympathy for the slaves. Even 
Senor Rodriguez made no stand for immedi- 
ate abolition, and greatly marred the effect of 
his otherwise excellent speech by saying that 
he “ recognized the necessity of studying the 
problem, and solving it with prudence, and 
admitted the equity of indemnifying the 
actual owners of slaves, innocent of the crime 
committed [by a former generation.” Sefior 
Padial demanded immediate abolition it is 
true, but said that compensation to the slave- 
owners was only an act of equity. Encou- 
raged from this quarter, the Colonial Minister 
found his auditory quite prepared to hear 
that the Government felt the time had arrived 
when Slavery must be abolished, and that 
the mode of doing so with prudence was 
under consideration. Much is it to be re- 
gretted that none of the speakers on the side 
of the abolitionists attempted to controvert the 
statements of Senor’Becerra concerning’ the 
results of emancipation in foreign colonies, 
and especially in the United States, which 
he and the partisans of the slave-holders 
allege to have been disastrous. Abundant 
information on this important point was in 
the hands of the Spanish Abolitionist Society, 
of which Seftor Becerra is, or was, a Vice- 
President. The facts may, however, stlll be 
adduced, as the interpellation was on a gene- 
ral subject, and the question of Slavery was 
brought in only incidentally. Senor Becerra 
announced that in a few days the new consti- 
tution fer Port Rico should be presented, 
when the various matters, social and political, 
relating to the island would be treated in due 
course. 

On the 24th the Minister brought for- 
ward his promised draft of this new Consti- 
tution, but so far from dealing with the 
question of emancipation, its consideration is 
debevad. There is a wordy preamble to this 
precious document, in which we find the 
following reference to Slavery— 


*‘ With reference to the institution of Slavery, 


though unjust, it cannot disappear suddenly nor | 
by violent means, but only by consulting con- | 


veniences and interests, prescriptions of equity, 


and by taking into account considerations which | 


have a legitimate place, and caunot be left un- 
recognised nor be denied. But although speak- 
ing in this way, it must be understood that the 
Minister has no wish to shirk the question. He 
repeats the solemn pledge to endeavour to 
resolve it, by submitting, within a brief time, a 


project of law for the Cortes to study, and will | 
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agree to what they see fit, convenient, and just, 
upon this delicate point. No serious obstacle 
can be oe to it, for though the representa- 
tives of Porto Rico have left us in no doubt of 
the existence of differences of opinion on the 
mode of realising abolition, all are sgreed that 
the time has come to do away with the dis- 
graceful institution of Slavery, whilst protecting 
the interests of humanity and those which have 
been created by the law. This universality of 
opinion is worthy of respect, and if it impose 
duties towards all the interests involved, it 
likewise leads us to hope that Spain will be the 
first nation which has extinguished Slavery 
without great injuries or perturbations.” 

Analyzed, this preamble means simply 
that the Government intends to deal very 
gently with the slave-holders. But what a 
farce it is to talk of the interests of humanity, 
and in the same breath of those created by 
the law, when the latter cannot be held one 
moment in account without violating the 
former ! 

Worse, however, has to come. The new 
Spanish Constitution is declared to be ex- 
tended to Porto Rico, with certain exceptions, 
two of the principal of which are these— 

“¢ Ability to read and write, and the full 
enjoyment of civil rights as essential to the 
exercise of the suffrage.”’ 

The first of these qualifications will, we 
are assured, not exclude the majority of the 
coloured free people, who are said to be as 
well instructed as the whites. 

‘The public discussion by word of mouth, 
by printing or by writing, is prohibited, of 
all questions bearing upon the separation of 
| the island from the mother country, or at- 
tacking the integrity of the Spanish territory ; 
also ail discussions on the questions of Slavery 
so long as it exists.” 

We submit that the absurdity of despotism 
can go no further than to forbid the discus- 
sion of a vital question, which has to be 
solved, which must be solved, upon the solu- 
_ tion of which depends the future welfare of 
/a community, and which cannot be solved 
| without discussion. Of what use will dis- 
cussion be when the question at issue is 
/solved? No greater negation of the liberty 
| of speech ever existed in the Southern States 
in the worst days of Slavery, when Lynch 
_law was administered to the abolitionists who 
ventured to denounce the peculiar institution. 
| We believe there does not even exist, in 
'any of the black codes of the ex-slave-states, 
an enactment of this draconian character. 
Yet this is liberal, revolutionized Spain, and 
no one rises in the Cortes to denounce and 

protest against this attempt to gag the ex- 
_ pression of opinion! May we notask, ‘‘ What- 
ever are the Spanish Abolitionists about ?” 

But the question of emancipation comes in 

for a further share of notice, for it is declared 
that the rights conferred by the Constitu- 
tion are inapplicable to individuals in 
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‘Slavery, and that Slavery—that is, the ques- 
tion of emancipation—is to form the subject 
_of a future constitutional amendment. 

So here is an indefinite postponement of 
this important matter, notwithstanding the 
grandiloquent assurances of the Minister 
that it would be immediately dealt with, 
when the Porto Rican delegates took their 
places in the Cortes. We are privately in- 
formed, however, that the question of eman- 
cipation is actually under discussion in the 
Council of Ministers, and that a term of 
three years and a half is that fixed for the 
abolition of Slavery, and will be submitted 
to the Cortes as the basis of the Government 
plan. The abolitionists will, it isadded, make 
a point of pressing for immediate emanci- 
pation. 

We are not prone to pessimism, but confess 
to small faith in the actual government of 
Spain to deal promptly or radically with the 
question of emancipation. We have seen it 
obdurate to the sentiments of the people, as 
manifested in the numerous public meetings 
which have been held throughout the pro- 
vinces, and the petitions to the Cortes, which 
have emanated from them. We have heard 
the leading members of the Government 
make solemn promises to settle the matter 
when the colonial deputies should arrive, but 
have seen them come, and the solution de- 
ferred. Even the members of the Spanish 
Abolitionist Society, who are in the Cortes, 
seem frozen into inertia in the atmosphere 
of reaction they breathe in that chamber of 
broken vows and promises, and we cen only 
hope that the more earnest leaders of the 
movement outside—who, we know, share our 
disappointment— will persevere in their work, 
and not allow themselves to be hoodwinked 
by specious plans and delusive promises. 1f 
the slaves in Porto Rico could be assured of 
liberty even within three years and a half, 
we should rejoice; for ulthough the term 
would fall so much short of their just claim, 
the precedent would be established for Cuba, 
and as the rebel leaders have declared fredom 
to the slaves in their part of the island, it 
could not be withheld for any lengthened 

iod from the rest who are yet under 

panish rule. 
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the equal right of all coloured persons to go 
to the ballot box. This proposition having 
been duly ratified by both branches of the 
Legislature, was next submitted to the 
several States for ratification. We append 
the text of the amcndment, 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of race, colour, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this Article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

This important article places all native- 
born Americans on an equal footing, and 
should serve as an example to the nation 
now pretending to legislate for the future 
social status of the inhabitants of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, as also to Brazil, when she comes 
to consider the fine] settlement of the 
question of emancipation. To give this 
amendment the force of law, that is, to en- 
sure its incorporation into the Constitution, 
requires the assent of three-fourths of the 
States. Of these there are thirty-seven, so 
that twenty-eight must signify their ad- 
hesion. Our latest advices, at the present 
time of writing, show the following results 
of the appeals to the State legislatures, with 
the dates of ratification. 


RATIFIED. 

Arkansas, March 30th, 1869; Connecticut, 
March 13th; Florida, March 15th; Indiana, 
May 14th; Illinois, March Sth; Kansas, 
February 27th; Louisiana, March 5th; 
Missouri, March 1st; Massachusetts, March 
12th; Maine, March 12th; Michigan, March 
8th; New York, April 14th; New Hamp- 
shire, July 7th; Nevada, March Ist; Ne- 
braska, March 5th; Pennsylvania, March 
6th; South Carolina, March 16th; West 
Virginia, March 3rd; Wisconsin, March 
9th; North Carolina; Virginia, October 9th ; 
Vermont; Alabama, November 16th, 

Here are twenty-three out of the twenty- 
eight requisite for a majority. Delaware, 
Georgia, and Ohio have rejected the amend- 





THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Our readers are probably aware that the 
emancipation of the slaves in the Southern 
States of the American republic did not con- 
fer upon them, nor upon their free brethren 
of colour, the first of the rights of citizen- 
ship, namely, the right to vote. Even re- 
construction, under such circumstances, be- | 
came a simple farce, in so far as the coloured | 
population was concerned, and hence the | 

roposal to amend the Constitution by the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| 


introduction of an article which should assert | 


| five assenting states. 


ment. Mississippi and Texas must accept 
it, or they will be refused the privilege of 
restoration. ‘This is an absolute condition. 
In the former event, there will be twenty- 

The adhesion of Iowa 
e Island is considered 
certain, making up the majority. New 
Jersey, Maryland, California, and Oregon 
are said to be dead set against the amend- 
ment, but their rejection will make no diffe- 
rence, seeing that Kentucky and Tennessee 
have not yet decided, but will probably go 
with the majority, and that the return of a 
republican legislature for Ohio—a rejecting 


Minnesota, and Rhod 


_ 
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State—will almost surely bring it over. 
The prospect of the acceptance of the 
XVth. Amendment may therefore be con- 
sidered as certain, and the United States will 
then enter upon a new phase of existence. 








DISTINGUISHED NEGROES. 
(From the National Anti-Slavery Standard.) 


I HAvE often had gentlemen from Peru, 
Mexico, and Cuba introduced to me as my 
“countrymen” by persons of education 
even, and I once walked five miles to see a 
man in Italy, whom I was told was an 
American who would be glad to see a “ fel- 
low-citizen,” upon arriving at whose villa 
I found to be a Brazilian, of a colour which, 
I am afraid, would keep him out of “society” 
in the United States. 

Being black does not, however, affect a 
man’s character or chances of success in 
Paris, where there is not the slightest preju- 
dice against colour, and where a negro is 
received and treated in the same way asa 
white man of his rank, education and 
wealth would be. At the schools and col- 
leges white and black children sit side by 
site: and in marching through the streets, 
on their way to exercise in the gardens, a 
white and black boy are often seen arm in 
arm. There are no “negro pews” in the 
churches; at balls and parties, public and 
private, persons of colour mingle indiscri- 
minately with whites; and at the Imperial 
balls at the Tuileries it excited not the 
slightest remark to see a “ black Republican” 
from Hayti whirling through the labyrinth 
of the waltz with fa blue-eyed, fair-haired 
daughter of France. Indeed, it is no un- 
usual thing in the streets of Paris to see 
negroes riding in their own carriages, driven 
and attended by white servants in livery. 
I was once not a little amused, when pre- 
sent at the formal ceremony of the opening 
of the Senate, at seeing in the diplomatic 
box the Minister from Hayti, about whose 
colour there could be no question, and who, 
as the master of ceremonies doubtless sup- 
posed, with singular appropriateness, was 
placed by the side of our Secretary of Lega- 
tion, then acting as minister. The latter 
was a gentleman from South Carolina, who 
could not have been particularly delighted 
at the proximity of his colleague. As our 
Government had not then “ recognized” 
that of Hayti, our representative did not 
appear disposed to recognize his brother 
dyplomat. 

Some of the most celebrated men in 
France, in the ranks of literature and art, 
some of the most polished and gayest cava- 
liers have been, and some of the principal 
celebrities of the present duy are, negroes. 
Glancing jback to the last century, we find 
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among the brilliant throng which surrounded 
the court of Louis the Sixteenth at Ver- 
sailles, St. George de Bolougne, a native of 
Guadaloupe, ‘a writer of elegant verses, in 
person a model of manly beauty, and in 
manner one of the most polished of courtiers. 
The chronicles of the time represented him 
as one of the favored lovers of Marie Antoi- 
nette, and he it was that carved with his 
skates upon the basin of Neptune, at Ver- 
sailles, pretty sonnets, inscribed to the ladies 
of the chateau. Under the Republic he 
became a Colonel of Hussars, and was cele- 
brated for his bravery and address. 

Julian Raymond, of St. Domingo, a 
deputy to the National Assembly of 1789, 
distinguished himself in that body, and left 
a number of works upon political subjects. 
Lethiers, of Guadaloupe, was an eminent 
painter of the Imperial epoch, and a Member 
of the Institute of France. Lethiers, under 
the first Empire, when the moustache was 
monopolized by military men, persisted in 
wearing ,his, although a civilian. For this 
audacity, because such it was considered in 
those days, he was led into several duels 
with military officers, from which, however, 
he always came off victor. He was sent to 
Rome as Director of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts by Napoleon, who imagined 
that to be the only mode of putting an end 
to these continued quarrels. Several paint- 
ings of Lethiers are to be seen in the galle- 
ries of the Louvre. 

Bissette, a native of Martinique, at first 
marked for the axe of the executioner, was 
condemned to imprisonment and hard labour 
in 1825, for having received from France a 
pamphlet in which the political rights of 
people of colour were demanded. By active 
energy and influence this sentence was re- 
versed, and Bissette came to Paris, where he 
was regarded as a martyr, and soon became 
the intimate friend of Gen. Lafayette and 
Benjamin Constant. In the Revolution of 
1830, Bissette took an active part, for which 
he received from Louis Philippe the Cross 
of July, and was made an officer in the 
National Guard of Paris. He then founded 
a journal called the Revue des Colonies, the 
principal object of which was to bring about 
the abolition of Slavery, and he was still 
demanding this with extraordinary perse- 
verance, skill, and vigor, when the Revo- 
lution of 1848 gave liberty to the slaves of 
the colonies of France. In the Constituent 
Assembly, he sat as deputy from Marti- 
nique, and upon the fall of the Republic, 
was created a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour by the present Emperor. 

General Dumas was a native of the then 
French colony of St. Domingo, a general- 
in-chief of the armies of the Republic in 
1794, and the intimate friend of Hoche, 
Kleber, and Marceau. The mother of 




















Dumas was a full-blooded negress. His 
name is inscribed among those of the brave 
men chiselled in the imperishable marble of 
the Arc de Triomphe, and he was considered 
one of the most oe and devoted generals 
of the Republic. pon the accession of 
Napoleon to the Imperial throne of France, 
General Dumas, who had followed him in 
Egypt, might, had he chosen to have re- 
signed his principles, have become a duke 
and a marshal. 

At the head of the men of colour, at the 
present day celebrated in France, is Alex- 
ander Dumas, a native of France, born in 
1803, and the son of the above-mentioned 
celebrated General. At his salons in Paris, 
Dumas has received visits during the last 

uarter of a century from many of the most 
distinguished personages of that period ; he 
was, too, on the most friendly terms with 
the royal family of Orleans, including, of 
course, the late King of the French. 

The son of the above, born in 1824, and 
known as ‘“‘ Dumas fils,” is a dramatist and 
novelist of no ordinary ability and reputa- 
tion, and bears evident marks of his origin 
-and race. 

Among literary men who are either ne- 

or mulattoes are also Eugene Chapus, 
a jnative of Guadaloupe, a pleasing and re- 
fined writer, at present the principal editor 
of the Journal Le Sport Frangais ; M. Feli- 
cien Mallefille, a romancer and dramatist, 
author of the Memoires de Don Juan, Les 

t Enfants de Lara, and a comedy en- 
titled Le Coeur et la Dot, which since 1853 
has held a position upon the boards of the 
Comédie Frangais; M. Auguste Lacausade, 
a distinguished poet, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, and principal editor of the Re- 
ue Européenne ; M. Victor Sejour, a native 
of New Orleans, a dramatic author of con- 
siderable celebrity, and an officer of the Le- 
geon of Honour; M. Melvil Bloncourt, a 
most agreable, pleasing writer, whose ar- 
ticles appear in the Courter de Dimanche, 
the Siécle, and the Journal des Economistes, 
in which he has recently published a re- 
markable article upon Hayti. The founder 
of the Journal des Ecoles, M. Bloncourt, 
while still a student, defended the cause of 
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the enfranchised slaves against the colonial 
reaction. M. Bloncourt has recently written | 
for the Biographie Universelle, the lives of | 
celebrated men of colour in all countries. | 
M, Caraby, of New Orleans, is one of the 
most brilliant advocates of the Bar of Paris. | 
M. White, of Cuba, the son of a negress, | 
received the first prize as a violinist from | 
the Conservatoire de Musique ,in 1856. | 
M., de la Nux, also the possessor of a first | 
prize from the Conservatoire, is a pianist of | 
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gilie, an éléve of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Colonel of Artillery, and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour; M. Lazare de Lance, 
Captain of Cuirassiers; M. Guillot Roux, 
Captain of Zouaves; M. Bouscaren, Lieu- 
tenant in the Line; M. Beville, Lieutenant 
of Hussars, and M. Bores, Captain in the 
French Navy. The ecclesiastical profession 
also contains many men of colour, some of 
them‘of celebrity ; and among these M. Alfred 
Labory, Director of the Fréres de la Doc- 
trine Chrétienne of Ploermel, and M. Lang- 
lume, Missionary to Senegal. 

In the colleges at Rome there have been 
many distinguished scholars who had Afri- 
can blood in their veins, and some who 
were pure Africans. 

Why should a wide spread prejudice exist 
in the Northern States of this country 
against such a classof men? The celebrated 
civ aps Miss Edmonia Lewis, wus re- 
cently travelling in the Western portion of 
New York, ant made application at two 
first-class hotels in a large city for accommo- 
dations, but she was rudely repulsed, and 
was compelled to go forth in the evening, a 
wanderer. Happening to state her case toa 
clergyman, he at once kindly received her 
into his own house, and the next day Miss 
Lewis proceeded on her journey, to be again 
insulted, of course, jn some other city on ac- 
count of the dark skin that God gave to her. 
It is a pitiful truth ! apes: 

Frederick Douglass we all know by name 
and reputation, and tens of [thousands can 
bear witness to his glowing eloquence, to his 

ntlemanly menners, to his commandin, 
influence. He has a son who is a composi- 
tor, and that son was recently not allowed to 
work for an honest living in the city of 
Washington, nominally because he was not a 
member of the Printers’ Union, but in reality 
on account of his dark skin! Why should 
young Douglass be forbidden his inalienable 
right as an American born citizen to pursue 
his trade ? 

If young Douglass should hereafter be 
tempted through poverty to commit a crime 
against the laws of his country, certain 
white Americans will be morally guilty of 
such act. 

Again we ask, will the time ever arrive 
when no more notice will be taken of a 
black skin, or a yellow skin, than a white 
skin? 

Did not God make of ‘‘one blood” att 
the nations of the earth? The Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his 
spots—the African’s skin and the leopard’s 
> on are equally beautiful in the sight of 

! 
*To the foregoing list, which could be 











great skill and celebrity. | 
In the French army at this time are| * By the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
several men of colour, among them M. Vir- | porter. 
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almost’ indefinitely extended, may be added 
the name of Edward W. Blyden, a self- 
educated man, of whom the Christian Re- 
corder thus speaks :— 

“At the recent commencement of La- 
fayette College, at Easton, Pa., the hono- 
rary degree of Master of Arts was conferied 
upon Rev. Edward W. Blyden, Professor of 
the Latin, Greek, and Arabic languages in the 
Liberia College, at Monrovia, in the Republic 
of Liberia, West Africa. The degree was 
bestowed upon one who has_honourably 
earned the distinction. Mr. Blyden was 
born in the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
West Indies, August 3rd, 1832, of unmixed 
African descent. He came to the United 
States in 1850, with the hope of securing 
admission to one of the Colleges in this 
country. The deep-seated prejudice against 
his race preventing the realization of his 
wishes, he embarked for Liberia as an emi- 
grant in one of the vessels of the American 
Colonization Society, and reached Monrovia 
January 26th 1851. He promptly entered 
the Alexander High School, and in 1858 
was placed in full charge of the Institution. 
In the same year he was ordained us a 
minister of the Gospel by the Presbytery of 
West Africa. In 1861 he was appointed 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Liberia 
Colleve, at Monrovia. In 1866 Mr. Blyden 
passed the summer at the Syrian Protestant 
College, on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, study- 
ing the Arabic language, which he is now 
teaching in Monrovia. ‘The effect already 

roduced is as wonderful as interesting. 
Numerous chiefs, headmen, and Moham- 
medan priests have travelled hundreds of 
miles from the interior of Africa to visit 
Liberia, and see and converse with him. 
Mr. Blyden is now thirty-seven years of age, 
more than half of which he has resided in 
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driven off the plantations and refused any re- 
muneration for their labour. In one case, a 
band of fifteen men, disguised with white 
aprons, and their horses covered with white 
sheets, went to the house of Mr. Counts, in 
Lexington County, about nineteen miles 
from Columbia, seized one of the coloured 
men, forced him outside, put a rope around 
his neck, and threatened to killhim. He 
was taken a short distance from the house, 
shot at, finally receiving a terrible whipping, 
and was ordered to leave the locality. One 
of the objects of this band is to force the 
coloured hands from place to place, and 
employ them for a trifle or a ‘heel 1 do the 
picking of the cotton, which has now com- 
menced, and also make their absence from 
their own place an excuse for depriving them 
of their share of the crops.—Charleston Re- 
publican. 

WHAT THE COLOURED PEOPLE CAN DO.— 
I very often hear it said that a “nigger” can 
do nothing. But I generally hear it from 
persons who are very much afraid that he 
will be something in spite of their opposi- 
tion. 

It does not require any demonstration to 
show that the coloured people will be some- 
body, and sooner than these false prophets 
anticipated. Take a few examples. 

AN ENTERPRISING FARMERK.—Old Uncle 
Wharton is a farmer in D—. He bought 
twenty acres of heavy woodland six months 
ago, put up on it a small house, and then 
with his axe began clearing. I was there, 
Christmas, and his house was entirely hid 
from view by the trees. I was there again 
on the first of May, and I should not have 
known the place. He had cut down the 
trees, split up the logs, and had a fence 
running around it, nine acres of it in‘ culti- 
vation, twenty-five thousand sweet potatoe 








the Republic of Liberia, where his education | hills set out, nearly an acre in Irish potatoes, 
was mainly acquired. Mr. Blyden has mas- | and the remainder in corn. I asked him if 
tered Hebrew also, and several of the modern | he had been hiring; he said no, and said 
languages. Lafayette College, which has| that he expected to make three hundred 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon | barrels of potatoes, if they did well, and corn 
Mr. Blyden, has recently received nearly | enough for his stock and his household. Is 
five hundred thousand dollars from liberal | not this industry ? 
friends, and stands among the foremost of | BuyING HERSELF AFTER EMANCIPATION. 
American Colleges. | —Old Aunt Amy is fifty-eight years old, 
and was put up on the Auctioneer’s block in 
| 1860, but not being healthy, she could not 
| bring much, so the speculators did not buy 
THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. ‘her. She got a white man to bid for her. 
CHEATING THE FREEDMEN IN SovutH | He did, and bought her for herself. She 
Carottna.—A member of the South Caro- | promised to pay the money to him as soon 
lina State ‘Constabulary reports many out- | as she could get it. 
rages upon the coloured people in Lexington! The war came on, and freedom reigned, 
County, and writes as follows :—I believe a | but this woman felt compelled to pay the 
regular systematic attempt will be made to | one who bought her. So instead of running 
defraud the Freedmen in Lexington this | off, she stayed at home and worked hard, to 
year, of their share of the crops. Many | pay her benefactor; yet she was so feeble 
neglected to have written contracts, and 1 that she could hardly get about. But she 
| 
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id. the last cent this year, and is now a 
woman, not by the emancipation pro- 
clamation, but by her hard earnings. 

I mention these facts to show that there 
are some who are going upward to civiliza- 
tion.— A, J. Montgomery. 

@Freepmen’s Savines’ Banx.— Major- 
General O. O. Howard states in a report 
upon this ba that there are now in the 
States, beside the apne office in Washing- 
ton, Savings’ Bank branches at the following 

ints, viz., Augusta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., 
Beaufort, 8.C., Charleston, 8.C., Huntsville, 
Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Louisville, Ky., 
Memphis, Tenn., Mobile, Ala., Nashville, 
Tenn., Newbern, N.C., New Orleans, La., 
New York City, Norfolk, Va., Raleigh, N.C., 
Richmond, Va., Savannah, Ga., Talahassee, 
Fla., Vicksburgh, Miss., Washington, D.C., 
Wilmington, NC. Chattanooga, Tenn., Mar- 
7 Va., Macon, Ga., and St. Louis, 
Mo. e following was their aggregate 
current business :— 

dollars. 
Deposits for the month of July 411,672.22 
Drafts . ° ° ‘ . 556,543.64 


Gain in July 55,122°38 
Total amount due depositors . 1,285,279°46 
” of Deposits .9,116,444:97 
” of Drafts . - 7,831,165°51 
A large portion of these drafts had been 
for homesteads and other important pur- 
chases. 
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Tue Tueory AND Practice or CREOLE 


GRaMMAR, J. J. Tuomas; Port of 


Spain, Trinidad, at the “‘ Chronicle” Pub- 

lishing Office, 1869. 

This work has been written, the author 
informs his readers, to enable persons living 
in Trinidad to acquire the peculiar dialect 
of the island, which he calls “ Creole,’’ and 
which is, he states, “ only half understood.” 
This ignorance materially affects the relations 
between the classes, and bears adversely 
upon the cardinal agencies in the social system 
of the colony, namely, Law, Religion, and 
Education, The best interpreters, though 
generally persons of good education, are 
said to be imperfect renderers of the Creole 
into English, hence intercourse is imper- 
fect, with consequences mutually unsuatis- 
factory. Bearing this discouraging fact in 
mind, the author’s attempt is most praise- 
worthy, and we doubt not of its success, if 
the student will only take the trouble to 
master the difficulties inseparable from the 
study of a dialect which is a mere corruption 
of two or more tongues, either of which 
might be learnt with far less effort. 
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Mr. Thomas’ “Grammar” is to be con- 
sidered from two points of view; the first, 
as one of practical utility, the second as a 
scientific effort. We are not in a position to 
assume a oy ape on the former point, 
We can go so far as to say that a pevcinies 
of French and Spanish is a great help to an 
understanding of Creole, and we are as- 
tonished so acute an observer as the author 
should assert that Creole is not mispro- 
nounced or corrupted French, the evidence 
being so obviously the other way. To this 
very derivation from a language, at the 
present time not so commonly understood 
as it ought to be even by persons of 
education, may be ascribed the imperfection 
of viva voce translations ; a task of the greater 
difficulty, seeing that the dialect is not a 
written one, but simply spoken, and hence 
the risk, amounting to certainty, of the 
listener’s being misled by sounds, and thus 
betrayed into the grossest errors. If Mr. 
Thomas’ book help to remove the obstacles 
to acquiring familiarity with Creole, it will 
render unquestionable service ; wherefore it 
may be recommended upon educational 
grounds, and we hope its success will be 
commensurate with the utilitarian object of 
the writer. 

Passing to a consideration of the work 
from a scientific point of view, it possesses 
considerable merit as a contribution to the 
most difficult branch of literature. More- 
over, it is deserving of commendation as the 
production of a self-educated man, deprived 
of book-help, and therefore labouring under 
the oo disadvantage of not knowing what 
has been already written upon the Science of 
Languages. It is further remarkable as a 
literary effort, because its author, a native of 
Trinidad, is of pure African descent, afford- 
ing another illustration—were examples 
needed—of the natural capacity of the negro 
for purely intellectual pursuits, of which the 
exclusive capability is so arrogantly claimed 
for the Caucasian family, by certain ethno- 
logists. ‘To write a new grammar is, under 
any circumstances, a formidable undertaking, 
demanding research, powers of analysis, 
originality, and much expenditure of thought, 
apart from the possession of the knowledge 
indispensable to establish, by comparison, 
new dialectic rules. We are desirous of lay- 
ing the more stress upon these qualifications 
and acquirements, because we differ from 
the writer on essential principles, regarding 
his work from a philological point of view. 
To all who are interested in tracing the 
changes a tongue undergoes in the attempts of 
an alien race to accommodate the peculiarities 
of real native languages—such as those of the 
African tribes—to the vocal exigencies of 
foreign idioms, this grammar will prove a 
hisblpintentsting study; but wecannot accept 
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the theory of the author that this “ Creole” 
isa “ putois.” In the true sense of the term, 
that is considering what is styled “ patois ” 
as a graft of lingual divergencies from any 
particular tongue upon the root-stock of 
another, no such thing exists. Any so-called 
tois, traced to its origin, is the fountain- 
ead of the language of which it is alleged 
to be a variation or a corruption. This we 
take to be an established principle, susceptible 
of proof, certainly not always obvious, but 
none the less easy, whether we take our 
illustrations from those the author has fur- 
nished, or from the more extended family of 
tongues spoken or written in all parts of the 
men o wit, this Trinidad ‘ Creole”’ is 
no “ patois,” but an obvious corruption of 
two or more foreign tongues, and if it be 
more particularly one of the original French, 
it is only because this language had become 
vernacular in the island. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the Spanish idiom was introduced 
there by the early conquerors, we also find 
distinct traces of it in the “ Creole:” hence, 
no arbitrary theory of ‘Creole Grammar” 
can be compiled from French roots alone. 
Our author is, therefore, to a certain extent 
correct when he says this “Creole is not 
mis-pronounced French only.” Had he said, 
“it is a jumble of French, English, Spa- 
nish, and African, with French predominant,” 
we think he would have been nearer the 
mark. ; 
We are in a position to affirm that the di- 
vergencies from the pronunciation of modern 
French, - — by “ma Academy, conse- 
uently of ortho » are as various in 
the different soilienh vf France, and quite 
as striking, as any Mr. Thomas adduces as 
eculiar to Trinidad Creole, and which he 
fas so ingeniously, and st such immense 
pains, endeavoured to reduce to rule. These 
differences are obviously the offspring of 
locality, the provincialisms, or “ patois” of 
the South, being softer than those of the 
North, and those of the East being less gut- 
tural, though harsher, than those of the 
West. “Le cou-te-a-yeau 4 ti,” for “le 
couteau 4 toi,” is as much a departure from 
the modern French, as “Li tourer doégt 
nans ziex moén,” a creole idiom for “ Lui 
fouré doigt dans yeux miens,” evidently a 
corruption of “Il a fourré le doigt dans 
mes yeux.” We could quoteany number 
of examples, furnished by the author, as 
‘‘natois,” or Creole tongue, which are nothing 
more when analyzed than corruptions of 
French or of Spanish, and it would be very 
much easier to learn either purely than to 
acquire an idiom partaking of both, and 
often more of one than the other, but for 
which departures from either no fixed rules can 
possibly be given. The permutations of sounds 
30 strongly insisted upon by our author as 
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peculiar to the Creole dialect of Trinidad, 
are not more so than they are to the French! 
A turkey-cock, to wit, is, we are told, called 
a “méale-codéne,” which is literally a “ male- 
cock-turkey ;” for “codéne” is an abrevia- 
tion of “coq-dinde,” which term is com- 
monly employed in the north of France to 
designate this estimable fowl, and the word 
is pronounced “cd-din.” In like manner, 
and in the same parts, we have “kien,” for 
chien; “ékelle,” for echelle ; “ka,” for chat ; 
“lis” for les; and we could adduce the 
entire vocabulary of the French language 
thus altered, as furnishing proofs of permuta- 
tions both of vowels and consonants, quite as 
common as those which the writer under 
notice quotes as peculiar to the Trinidad 
Creole dialect. The only difference is, that 
the provincialisms, or ‘* patois”’ referred to, 
are discarded from modern French by the 
Academicians, whilst Mr. Thomas elevates 
the Trinidad corruptions of French and 
Spanish into a real language. Our author 
gives numerous examples illustrative of 
“creole’’ dialect, which are every whit as 
much simple French provincialisms ; to wit, 
“ Lavandése”—Trinidad Creole for Jaun- 
dress, is the same word as “ lavandeuse,” or 
as its abreviation, “laveuse,” commonly 
used in many parts of France to designate a 
washerwoman or a Jaundress; also called | 
“lessiveuse,” from the known word “lessive,” 
to wash, the former being obviously the same 
as our author’s Trinidad Creole, “ lessiviése,”” 
from the same root. Mr. Thomas, neverthe- 
less, suys they are “‘ peculiar” to the island 
dialect. The elisions he has indicated, the 
substitutions of vowel for liquid sounds, of 
labials for gutturals, and the vavious per- 
mutations of consonants, all of which irregu- 
larities he has endeavoured to classify, are 
quite as common to French—indeed to all lan- 
guages when compared with one another 
etymologically—as they are alleged to be 
eculiar to the creole dialect of Trinidad; 
ut as no attempt, that we know of, has 
been made to reduce these divergencies to 
rule, they escape ordinary observation, and 
have an immediate interest only for the 
philosophical linguist. In his endeavour to 
establish fixed rules for these permutations 
of sounds, Mr. Thomas has, it seems to us, 
failed, and necessarily, because as no two 
persons will pronounce the same word ex- 
actly alike, it is simply impossible to lay 
down arbitrary orthoépic principles to govern 
that which is ever changing. Here are a 
few instances. For “oi,” as in “ doigt,” 
French for finger, we are to read “ doéet ;” 
but this is notoriously a common pronuncia- 
tion in certain French provinces, where 
“moé,” “toé,” take the place of “ moi,” 
“toi,” and where “oi,” as in voir, to see, 
becomes “ voéir.” In like manner we get ~ 
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“man” for‘! mon,” the A becoming an “0.” 
The odd variety of the R sound peculiar to 

any persons, and which is regarded as a 
lau hable infirmity, arising from a defect 
in the organs of speech, seems to be a fixed 
rule in the Trinidad Creole dialect. “‘ Fwom, 
vewy, dwink, widdle,” and such like, are 
not uncommon substitutes for “from, very, 
drink, riddle,” &c., hence we can under- 
stand how “ brave, bréche, bride, pratique,”’ 
&c., should become in creole “ bouave, 
bouéche, bouide, pouatique,” and so forth; 
but there must ‘ thousands of persons 
speaking this Creole who know these sounds 
to be corruptions, and who would not have 
the slightest difficulty in recognizing the 
true one if uttered. Now, we repeat, that 
where no written language exists—and Mr. 
Thomas says this ‘‘ Creole is a spoken, not a 
written tongue ”—the listener is liable to be 
misled by his ear, and therefore runs the 
risk of ape oy as a fixed principle of 
orthoépy what may be simply a peculiarity 
confined to a small class of individuals; and 
we should be quite prepared to find that the 
R sound is, in certain combinations, as often 
represented in speech by Lor by Y as by 
ou. We have ourselves heard “ vyaiement, 
fysson,” &c., pronounced for “ vraiement, 
frisson,’”’ and so on ; and it is far from uncom- 
mon to hear individuals say “‘ vey-ey ” for 
“very,” &c. How fur such deviations de- 
serve to be classed amongst what are scien- 
tifically called “ permutations” we will not 
assume to say, but the nomenclature appears 
to us to be exceedingly doubtful. 

We wish we could devote space to an ex- 
tended and more critical analysis of this most 
clever book, for we should like to do the 
author full justice, and give at length our 
reasons for differing from his principles. We 
have, however, gone to our extreme limit of 
room, and must therefore dismiss the subject. 
We have no doubt the work will answer 
the purpose for which it was written, and 
we may add, that the flattering reception it 
has met with at the hands of many eminent 
critics are a sufficient testimony to its claims 
as a strikingly remarkable production. 
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